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Dime Novel Cexas; 
or, the Sub-XLiterature of the 
Lone Star State 


4. C. OYRES 


its fierce jet of flame, the “painter” gave one convulsive bound and 

fell heavily among the crashing underbrush, dead. 
There needed no second bullet, and when, with a ringing whoop of tri- 
umph, the hunter came striding up to finish his work, his only anxiety 
seemed to be to ascertain if his bullet had gone just to suit him, and it 


undoubtedly had. 

Why did it suit him? 

Because a single glance assured him that the panther had been shot in 
the eye—plumb and true, without the deviation of a line. 


This brief Dime Novel Texas scene is from Chapter I, Jack 
Long; or, The Shot in the Eye, issued by Robert M. DeWitt, 
New York, in 1868 as No. 20 of the series “DeWitt’s Ten Cent 
Romances.” 

Dime Novel Texas was the creation of a handful of skillful 
blenders of fact and fiction who wrote for Beadle, Munro, 
DeWitt, Tousey, and the other owners of nickel and dime fiction 
“mills” during the period 1860 to 1900. During that forty- 
year stretch they kept their creation, their Texas, before the 
public with something over two hundred novels that sold for 
five and ten cents. Hundreds of thousands—yes, millions— 
of American boys read the history of that fictional state, Dime 
Novel Texas. One of several distributors, the American News 
Company, had a standing order for 60,000 copies of each new 
Beadle publication as it appeared. Dime Novels were passed 
from hand to hand and were literally read to “pieces,” a fact 
that is reflected in their present rarity. 

Probably 95 per cent of the impressions of Texas during 
the period came from reading, and probably 95 per cent of 
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the impressions from reading came from the little booklets 
that sold for ten cents each—thus Dime Novel Texas was the 
Texas of most of America’s youth. The Dime Novels were 
readily available; they were priced within the reach of all; 
they were readable; and in so far as literature about Texas is 
concerned, they were practically without competition. The 
writer recalls only two Texas items issued during the period 
with sufficient reader appeal to challenge the popularity of 
the Dime Novels—Charley Siringo’s A Texas Cowboy; or, Fif- 
teen Years on the Hurricane Deck of a Spanish Pony, first 
issued in 1885 and destined to sell a million copies during the 
lifetime of its author, and John C. Duval’s The Adventures of 
Big-Foot Wallace, the Texas Ranger and Hunter, first issued 
in 1871, with the second edition in 1872, a third printing in 
1873, a fourth printing and third edition in 1885, and steady 
popularity to this day resulting in a total of seven printings. 

Recent re-readings of these two favorites do not indicate 
that the stories were in violent disagreement with the legendary 
Texas of 1860 to 1900. 

Dime Novel Texas was populated with villainous Mexicans, 
cunning Apaches, treacherous Comanches and Kiowas, friendly 
Tonkawas, thieving Navajoes, an infrequent renegade white, | 
beautiful and virtuous maidens, poor but proud “Colonels” from 
the old South, brave Texas Rangers, daring Indian fighters, 
faithful soldiers, rough trappers and hide-hunters with hearts 
of gold, hard-riding cowboys, enterprising mustangers, sharp- 
shooting hunters; an occasional lisping Englishman, stuttering 
Dutchman, or scary negro for comedy relief; herds of longhorns, 
wily mustangs, and buffalo; a profusion of other wild game; | 
and, of course, handsome young heroes to dominate each 
situation. 

The situations were standard, too—a wagon train (an iso- 
lated fort or a lone ranch house) attacked by Comanches (Kio- | 
was, Apaches, or Navajoes) and the Texas Rangers (soldiers | 
or cowboys) to the rescue—Mexicans (Lipans, Comanches, or 
Navajoes) raiding a settlement (a hunter’s camp or a ranch) 
to steal the horses (or cattle), the pursuit and the inevitable 
“lesson” taught the redskins (“greasers” or “hoss-thieves”) — 

a beautiful maiden held captive for ransom (revenge or spurned 
love), the long search, the daring recovery, and marriage to 
the hero—family feuds transferred from Kentucky (Tennessee 
or Virginia), the wrongs righted and the families united— 
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thrilling hunts for mustangs (buffalo or bears), fancy shoot- 
ing and hand-to-hand encounters with wild beasts—war with 
the Mexicans (Comanches or Apaches), reverses, final victory 
and its sweet reward—and always plenty of redskins (Mexi- 
cans or outlaws) biting the dust! 

These were the people and these were the most frequent 
happenings in Dime Novel Texas. 

Were the impressions all wrong? Indeed not. Most Dime 
Novels are short historical novels—many are semi-biographical 
or based on actual incidents. While in most instances they 
are properly classified as “lurid sub-literature,” they did much 
to teach the young American his history lesson and to en- 
courage him to read other and better historical fiction and 
narratives. After all, it is but a short step from Buckskin 
Sam’s Wild Wolf, the Waco; or, Big-Foot Wallace to the Front 
to Duval’s The Adventures of Big-Foot Wallace, the Texas 
Ranger and Hunter. The bound volume by Duval doubtlessly 
looked rather formidable to many a young reader—but then 
why should he hold back? Was it not about his frontier hero, 
“Ole Big-Foot,’”’ and bound to be exciting—and true? Many a 
boy first risked a dime for Rathborne’s The Hunter Hercules; 
or, The Champion Rider of the Plains before making the 
greater expenditure of twenty-five cents for a paper covered 
or $1.00 for a cloth-bound Siringo’s A Texas Cowboy. Charles 
J. Finger, in his fine book, After the Great Companions, lauded 
the exciting “derring-do” Dime Novels for leading their readers 
to seek enlarged experiences in the field of action literature— 
Irving, Cooper, Scott, and Dana. 


The Creators 


Gerald Carlton (Munro), Major Samuel S. Hall, and Colonel 
Prentiss Ingraham (both Beadle authors) were the leaders, 
but there were several other faithful workers in the sub- 
literature of Dime Novel Texas including Oll Coomes, Captain 
Mayne Reid, Edward S. Ellis, Joseph E. Badger, Jr., Frederick 
Whittaker, Edward Willett, and C. Dunning Clark, all Beadle 
laborers. 

Little is known about the private life of Gerald Carlton, but 
the other two members of the Big Three were rather well 
known—in a kind of blend of fact and fiction, dime-novelish 
sort of way. Major Sam S. Hall, “Buckskin Sam,” was a New 
York boy who went to Texas at the age of fifteen. He is 
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reported to have joined the Texas Rangers and participated 
in many border battles with Indians and Mexicans. One par- 
ticularly romantic episode was his first meeting with Buffalo 
Bill. Sam was in the Confederate Army—Bill wore the blue 
—and their meeting was under a flag of truce to bury a mutual 
comrade of border days. In 1882, Ingraham wrote the story 
of Sam’s early experiences for “‘Beadle’s Boy’s Library,” large 
series (121 issues, 1881-1884), under the title Plaza and Plain; 
or, Wild Adventures of Buckskin Sam—Major Sam S. Hall— 
The Noted Texas Ranger, Scout, Guide, Ranchero, and Indian- 
Fighter of the Southwest Border. It was reissued at least twice 
—as No. 27 in “Beadle’s Boy’s Library,” small series (319 is- 
sues, 1884-1890), with the original title and as No. 418 in 
“Beadle’s Pocket Library” in 1892 under the title Buckskin 
Sam’s Wild Ride; or, Plaza and Plain. Buckskin Sam wrote at 
least thirty novels for ‘“Beadle’s Dime Library” and twenty 
for “Beadle’s Half Dime Library.” During his latter years he 
lived at Wilmington, Delaware, where it is said he occasionally 
“shot up the town.” He was a small, wiry man. His grammar 
was faulty and required the careful supervision of Orville J. 
Victor, Beadle’s editor for nearly fifty years. 

Colonel Prentiss Ingraham was a real soldier of fortune. He 
fought for the Confederacy, refused to take “the oath,” and 
went to Mexico to fight for Juarez. He fought for Austria 
against Prussia in 1866 and later fought against the Turks on 
Crete. He was in the Cuban “ten years’ war” for independence, 
was captured and sentenced to death by the Spaniards. He 
escaped and returned to America to embark on a literary career 
that was to result in more than six hundred novels, of which 
a few less than fifty were about Dime Novel Texas. He wrote 
the story of the life of Texas Jack Omohundro for ‘“Beadle’s 
Boy’s Library,” large series, with the title Fexas Jack, the 
Mustang King; Thrilling Adventures in the Life of J. B. Omo- 
hundro, “Texas Jack,” the Noted Scout, Indian Fighter, Guide, 
Ranchero, Mustang Breaker and Hunter of the Lone Star State. 
It is quite likely that he was the real author of the Dime Novels 
credited to Omohundro and to Buffalo Bill. He used, as did 
many of the Dime Novel writers, a number of pen names 
including Major Dangerfield Burr, Captain Albert Taylor, Col- 
onel Leon La Fitte, Colonel Jo Yards, Lieutenant L. Lounsberry, 
Dr. Frank Powell, and Dr. Noel Dunbar. As he was a real 
military man and somehow during his crowded career had 
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found time to study medicine, his pen names were considered 
quite appropriate. 

Both Badger and Coomes were frontier boys and knew much 
of the West. Badger used one of his pen names, A. H. Post, 
to write his own life’s story with the title Roving Joe: The 
History of a Young “Border Ruffian,” for “Beadle’s Boy’s Li- 
brary,” large series. He killed his first Indian before he was 
eleven years old. Coomes outlived the Dime Novel Texas he 
helped create and was killed in an auto accident in Iowa in 1920. 

Captain Mayne Reid had a colorful career before becoming 
a writer. His biographer (his widow) fails to mention his 
close association with Beadle. It was to Reid that Beadle paid 
the record price of $700 for The White Squaw, No. 12 in “Beadle 
and Adams 20c Novels.” Most of his stories were reissued in 
cloth when Dime Novel days were done and were favorites of 
boys in both England and the United States for many years. 

The records say but little of Willett or Captain Frederick 
Whittaker. Edmund Pearson, in his fine book Dime Novels, 
records the Captain as rising to the defense of the morality 
of the Dime Novels after an editorial attack by the New York 
Tribune in 1884. Both Willett and Whittaker wrote some thrill- 
ing Dime Novel Texas tales. 

The author of the first Texas Dime Novel, Edward S. Ellis, 
dedicated his life to literature on the occasion of his selling 
Seth Jones, “Beadle’s Dime Novels” No. 8, to Beadle for $75. 
Seth Jones sales totaled over 600,000 and had much to do with 
the soundness of the financial foundation of Beadle’s Dime 
Novel factory. Ellis was nineteen at the time. He wrote many 
Dime Novels, many juveniles, and much biography and history, 
finally achieving recognition by Who’s Who through his literary 
efforts. His contributions to Dime Novel Texas, while written 
without the first-hand knowledge of a Hall, a Badger, or a Reid, 
were sound. 

C. Dunning Clark was a well known historian and produced 
his dime novels under the pen name of W. J. Hamilton. 

In fact, Dime Novel Texas was particularly fortunate in 
having, as its main creators, writers with a broad general 
knowledge of pioneer life and times as well as much intimate 
and personal contact with the characters who populated that 
fabulous Texas. 

The Literature 


Beadle, and rightly so as the leader in the field for nearly 
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forty years, published the first Dime Novel about Texas. The 
author was Ellis, then twenty, and the year was 1861. It 
appeared as one of the famous yellowbacks, No. 32, in the 
original series “Beadle’s Dime Novels” with the title Jrona; or, 
Life on the Southwest Border. It was (and is) an interesting 
tale of a flatboat trip up the Rio Colorado to a point beyond 
Austin, an overland journey to the mountains, encounters with 
Comanches, and, as an added attraction, the White Steed of 
the Prairies appears for the first but, by no means, last time 
in a Dime Novel. Thus began the legend that resulted in Dime 
Novel Texas. 

Apparently the next Dime Novel having a Texas setting was 
Gerald Carlton’s Scar-Cheek, the Wild Half-Breed; or, A Chase 
After the Savages of the Frontier, issued by George Munro 
and Company, New York, in 1864, as No. 28 in “Munro’s Ten 
Cent Novels.” It was written under his favorite military pseu- 
donym of “Captain Latham C. Carlton.” Carlton was a heavy 
‘contributor to the creation of Dime Novel Texas. 

' Erastus P. Beadle and associates had issued Malaeska by 
Mrs. Ann Stephens, the first complete book of fiction to sell 
for ten cents, in June, 1860, as No. 1 in the famous yellowback 
series “Beadle’s Dime Novels.” After Jrona by Ellis in 1861, it 
was 1869, however, before the Beadle authors began to con- 
tribute heavily to the Texas illusion. In that year Percy B. St. 
John’s The White Canoe; or, the Spirit of the Lake, a tale of 
Comanche hatred for and bitter warfare against the Texans, was 
issued as “Beadle’s Dime Novels,” No. 169. From that time 
on Beadle’s contributions to Dime Novel Texas were great— 
after all, his opportunities were frequent since Beadle published 
some thirty different series of Dime and Nickel Novels between 
1860 and 1900, as many as six or seven series at the same time. 

George Munro, a former employee of Beadle, was Beadle’s 
strongest rival for many years; Munro was the second pub- 
lisher to enter the dime fiction field and was also second to issue 
a Dime Novel Texas item. 

The success of Beadle resulted in many imitators, including 
Robert DeWitt, who went so far as to use an almost duplicating 
“vellowback” for his series, “DeWitt’s Ten Cent Romances.” 
“We require unquestioned originality” was one of the primary 
rules fixed by Beadle for the guidance of his authors, but 
DeWitt reprinted, rewrote, and perhaps “pirated” the works 
of some of the favorite writers of the day. At least six of the 
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early Texas items in “DeWitt’s Ten Cent Romances” were not 
written for that series. No. 20, Jack Long, quoted in the first 
paragraph in this article, illustrates the point. 

Jack Long is an adaptation of the Charles W. Webber story 
which apparently was first issued in wraps in 1840 by H. W. 
Graham, Tribune Building, New York. It is included in that 
rare collection of Webber’s short stories, Tales of the Southern 
Border, printed in Philadelphia in 1853. In the book Webber 
introduces the story with this statement: 


The millions of copies of this story which have been circulated in this 
country through the daily and weekly press have all been from a mutilated 
edition which was impudently pirated in an English periodical under a 
new name. American editors, in copying, replaced a portion of the 
original title, to be sure, but took the text as they found it. I would, 
therefore, present it in book form for the first time, once for all pro- 
nouncing the following to be the only version authorized by me, of a 
narrative the facts of which are too nearly historical to justify their 
having been wantonly handled. 


It is not clear whether or not Webber objected to the Graham 
issue, but, had he been alive in 1868, it is almost certain that 
he would have protested violently on the use of his title and 
story in DeWitt’s No. 20, since the rewrite by Stoddard was 
rather poorly done and a superfiuous love story was added. 

Webber led a Dime Novel life. He spent some time in Texas 
as a Ranger, studied medicine and then theology, drifted into 
newspaper work, led an exploration party to the Colorado and 
the Gila rivers in 1849, wrote several books, and lost his life 
in 1856 in Nicaragua while on a filibustering trip with William 
H. Walker. Old Hicks, The Guide is probably his best book 
although his Sam; or, the History of Mystery was a popular 
history of our country with the readers of the 1850’s. 

DeWitt credited the item to Colonel Cris. Forrest, a pseudo- 
nym of W. O. Stoddard, later a prolific writer of highly re- 
spected historical juveniles—cloth bound, of course. 

Nos. 45 and 46 of the same series were both taken from 
Captain Flack’s The Prairie Hunter. No. 45, Indian Jake; or, 
the Prairie Hunter, covers essentially the first 120 pages of 
the C. H. Clarke, London, edition of The Prairie Hunter, while 
No. 46, The Mountain Trapper; or, The Ranger and the Bear, 
covers the rest of the story, pages 120 to 265. No. 45 is credited, 
properly, to Captain Flack, mystery author to Texana collec- 
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tors, but No. 46 is credited to Lieutenant Henry L. Boone, one 
of the pseudonyms of Percy B. St. John. 

Nos. 53, The Texan Ranger; or, The Rose of the Rio Grande, 
and 54, The Mexican Bravo; or, The Fair Maiden’s Rescue, 
both issued in 1870, are from Professor J. H. Ingraham’s The 
Texan Ranger; or, The Maid of Matamoras, which appeared 
in N. M. Curtis’s The Prairie Guide, copyrighted 1847. No. 58, 
Bel of Prairie Eden, is a brief version of George Lippard’s 
Mexican romance of the same name published by Hotchkiss 
and Company of Boston in 1848. 

Meanwhile, Munro was following his No. 28 with other Gerald 
Carlton items: in 1865, No. 34, The Three Daring Trappers; 
or, Adventures Among the Indians and Beavers, and No. 52, 
Black Bill, the Trapper; or, Hunting Gold and Indians, both 
involving the heroes of No. 28, Black Bill and Brose Martin. 
In No. 28 the enemies are the Navajoes, in No. 34, the Pawnees, 
and in No. 52, Mexican outlaws and Comanches. 

In 1866, Carlton wrote Munro’s No. 75, Old Norte, the Hunt- 
er; or, Adventures in Texas, a real thriller, involving Pawnees, 
wicked Mexicans, and Navajoes; in 1867, he wrote Nos. 102, 
Old Zeke; or, The Wild Hunter of the Rocky Mountains, and 
107, Red Rattlesnake, the Pawnee; or, Life on the Border, 
two fast moving stories of ranch life. In 1868, he added No. 131, 
Mad Betsey; or, Fortune Hunting in Texas, the story of a 
shipwreck in the Gulf, early days of Galveston, and ranching 
in East Texas. 

Beadle’s writers were rapidly adding to the Texas legend. 
Three new Texas novels in 1870 and six in 1871 appeared in 
the “Yellowback Series.” In 1871, C. Dunning Clark, the his- 
torian, under his pseudonym W. J. Hamilton, wrote The Prairie 
Queen; or, Tom Western, the Texan Ranger. It first appeared 
as No. 232, “Beadle’s Dime Novels’; it was reissued under the 
same title as No. 213, “Beadle’s Pocket Novels” (a series of 
272 issues published 1874 to 1884). It was again reissued as 
No. 72, “Beadle’s Half-Dime Library” (a series of 987 issues, 
1877 to 1904), this time with a new title, Mad Tom Western, 
the Texan Ranger; or, The Queen of the Prairies. Under the 
new title it also appeared as No. 56 of “Beadle’s Pocket Li- 
brary” (a series of 492 issues between 1884 and 1893). 

Beadle had the reputation of keeping popular novels con- 
tinually in print. A second printing within a week of the issue 
date was common. Many of them were reprinted several times 
in the original series before being reissued in one of the other 
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series. The writer, owner of a copy of the scarce first edition 
of Duval’s Adventures of Big-Foot Wallace, is almost as proud 
of his copy of the tenth edition of Buckskin Sam’s Big-Foot 
Wallace, the King of the Lariat; or, Wild Wolf, the Waco, No. 
204, “Beadle’s (New York) Dime Library.” 

The double titles of the Dime Novels mentioned are not 
unusual but standard form. John Levi Cutler in the University 
of Maine Studies, Second Series, No. 31, “Gilbert Patten and 
His Frank Merriwell Sage,” credits “Beadle’s Dime Novels” 
No. 5, The Golden Belt; or, The Carib’s Pledge, issued in 1860, 
with fixing the Dime Novel title form—double, with its parts 
separated by a semicolon and a comma. 

The forty-year period, 1860 to 1900, of Dime Novel Texas 
should really be roughly divided into two parts, 1860 to 1884 
and 1884 to 1900. From 1860 to 1884 was really the Dime 
Novel period, and from 1884 to the close of the century was 
really the heyday of the nickel novel. The first twenty-four 
years were characterized by novels of the booklet types of 
4” x 64”, 52” x 74”, and 6” x 9$” in size that sold for ten cents. 
The paper on which they were printed was usually rag stock, 
and the wraps were either colored with a black line illustration 
or white with a vivid multicolored illustration. The best of the 
Dime Novel “hacks,” plus a number of the popular writers of 
the day, wrote the real old Dime Novels. 

Although some of the novels sold for five cents before 1884 
and some were sold for ten cents as late as 1889, the real Dime 
Novel era ended when Beadle discontinued his last two booklet 
series, ““Beadle’s New Dime Novels” and “Beadle’s Pocket Nov- 
els,” in 1884. Munro and DeWitt had dropped their booklet 
series earlier. The nickel era was characterized by the larger 
format of the novels, 8}” x 12)”, 81” x 114”, and 8” x 11”. They 
looked more like cheap magazines than books. The paper was 
of poor quality, often sulphite pulp. They were self-wrapped, 
with black and white front cover illustrations. The standard 
price was five cents. Another distinctive feature of the nickel 
era was the alliterative titles of many of the novels. 

Hall and Ingraham contributed mightily to developing this 
last named characteristic. Some of Hall’s best were No. 318, 
Ker-whoop, Ker-whoo; or, The Tarantula of Taos, No. 634, 
Cache Carl, the Chico Giant, both in Beadle’s Half-Dime Li- 
brary,” and No. 199, Diamond Dick, the Dandy from Denver, 
No. 221, Desperate Duke, The Guadaloope ‘“Galoot,” No. 256, 
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Double Dan, The Dastard; or, The Pirates of the Pecos, all in 
“Beadle’s (New York) Dime Library.” 

Ingraham, so far as this writer is concerned, won the prize 
with the title to “Beadle’s Half-Dime Library,” No. 702, Blue 
Jacket Bill; or, the Red Hot Ranger’s Red Hot Racket. Oll 
Coomes concocted an occasional “nifty”; for example, Tiger 
Tom, the Texas Terror, the title of No. 218, “Beadle’s Half- 
Dime Library.” Badger was no “piker” in the contest. One 
of his best was Daddy Dead-Eye, the Despot of Dew Drop, 
the title of No. 474, “Beadle’s (New York) Dime Library.” 

Much has been said about the “Bang! and another redskin 
bit the dust” opening paragraphs of Dime Novels. A casual 
survey of sixty novels about Dime Novel Texas in the writer’s 
collection fails to bear out the contention that “action” open- 
ings are the rule. For the sake of comparison, thirty novels 
that originally sold for ten cents and thirty that sold for five 
cents were used in the survey. Only three, or ten per cent of 
the ten-cent sellers used action openings while twelve, or forty 
per cent, of the five-cent sellers used action openings. The 
same writers appeared in both the five- and ten-cent series, 
but as the five-cent libraries were specifically written to appeal 
to the more juvenile readers, it is not strange that the action 
began with the first line. 

The most frequent type of opening paragraph in the ten-cent 
sellers, appearing sixteen times out of thirty in the survey, 
was a description of the setting of the novel—a style intro- 
duced to the readers of sub-literature by J. H. Ingraham, 
father of Colonel Prentiss. A good example of this type of 
opening paragraph is found in Indian Jake by Captain Flack, 
“DeWitt’s Ten Cent Romances” No. 45: 


I am on the sea-shore: the sand under my feet is white and very firm. 
It has been made so by the wash of the waves. Sea weeds of various 
forms and shapes are tangled on the beach; beams from the West India 
Islands of strange shapes and chestnut colors are scattered just above 
the watermark, cast there by the waves. To the south and east the Gulf 
of Mexico, with its dark blue billows, indigo in color from the deep blue 
sky above, are by contrast white as the driven snow. 


Not a redskin nor an outlaw was slain on the first page, 
much less in the opening paragraph. 

While the early writers for the ten-cent libraries were under 
production pressure, it was but slight as compared to that of 
the stampede days that began about 1884 when the publishers 
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of the various “five-centers” began their drives for popularity 
and readers. Literary pretentions were dropped, and openings 
changed materially. Colonel Prentiss Ingraham in The Red 
Sombrero Rangers; or, Redfern’s Last Trail, No. 707 of “Beadle’s 
Half-Dime Library,” departs far from the example of his father 
and opens: “Hugh Hammond, you shall hang for this! You 
have killed him!” Roaring Ralph Rockwood, the Reckless 
Ranger by Harry St. George, No. 20 in “Beadle’s Pocket Li- 
brary,” opens: “The sharp, whip-like crack of a rifle awoke 
a thousand echoes among the distant foothills, and broke the 
stilly silence of the night.” Colonel Ingraham in Buck Taylor, 
King of the Cowboys; or, The Raiders and the Rangers, 
“Beadle’s Half-Dime Library” No. 497, starts: “A cry of warn- 
ing rung out from a man guarding a camp on a Texas Prairie.” 
The three examples are all from the five-cent sellers and give a 
fair cross section of the opening paragraphs of the twelve 
novels that used the direct action approach. 

Whatever the openings and whatever the number of red- 
skins, or “greasers,” that “bit the dust,” the narrow escapes of 
the hero and/or heroine, villains foiled and disguises removed, 
there seems to have been but little disagreement as to the 
proper ending for these “histories.” J. Donald Adams, in his 
column “Speaking of Books” (New York Times, Book Review 
Section, September 5, 1943), says: 


That was a comfortable, amiable practice indulged in by many of the 
Victorian novelists and some of the predecessors, of rounding off a tale by 
reassuring their readers as to what turn of fortune was the ultimate fate 
of the book’s characters. They took it for granted that if they succeeded 
in the course of several hundred pages in engaging your interest in what 
befell their people, it was only fair that you should know everything 
worked out for everybody in the end. 


This Victorian style was in common usage by the Dime Novel 
Texas authors. No less than fifty of the sixty novels surveyed 
have this type of ending. The other ten endings were evenly 
divided between “they married and lived happily ever after” 
and a “blurb” for the sequel. 

Major Sam S. Hall, “Buckskin Sam” to thousands of readers 
half a century ago, in his Kit Carson, Jr., the Crack Shot of 
the West, Beadle’s (New York) Dime Library” No. 3, outdoes 
the Victorians in informing his readers of the fate of his char- 
acters—witness: 


Col. John Ford (old Rip Ford) is now—at this writing—a member of 
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the Texas Legislature, and can be seen any day on the avenue walking 
from his hotel to the State House, and ten to one you do not meet Ben 
Thompson (Fighting Ben) or Billie Thompson (Daring Bill) on the same 
street. ... 

Clown you will meet in San Antonio; everybody knows him by that 
name, and he is probably the only man on the continent who can say he 
whipped and drove off fifteen Indians, killing eleven of them single- 
handed... . 

Jack Hodge died at White Sulphur Springs, Arkansas in consequence 
of the poisoned arrow wound received in the Nueces River fight... . 

Joe G. Booth (Reckless Joe) does business in Dallas, Texas but lives 
in Terrell, an adjoining town, where, if you choose to go to his cottage, 
you will be well treated by Mrs. Booth—none other but our friend, Martha 
Wells, or Rely; and a little Reckless Joe will show you how to ride a 
mustang, and two young fair Relys will gather wild flowers from the 
prairies for you.... 

Tom Clark was killed in the public market in San Antonio shortly after 
returning from the Rio Grande by two desperadoes, but both were shot 
through the heart after Tom received his mortal stab. He died with his 
hands in mine, and as I closed his eyes I knew that one of my best friends 


on earth was dead.... 
Jim Ransom is in New Mexico. Jim Bearfield ranches it on the Medina 


River, .. 

Big-Foot Wallace meanders about up and down the Nueces, or San 
Miguel, catching a mustang, or knocking a deer over, as he chooses; but 
his cat died from the wounds received in the Indian surprise-party. there 
being no one to take proper care of her when Big-Foot went to the big 
Cortina scrape... . 

Kate Luby is now in Corpus Christi; teaching language and music to 
Texan girls, and takes great pride in her three sons, who are posted in 
all prairie knowledge... . 

John G. Moore lives in Terrell, Texas, and owns thousands of acres 
of land, and more stock than he can estimate... . 

Gen. Juan N. Cortina, once the bandit chief, accepted the cross of the 
Legion of Honor, through Emperor Maximilian, from Napoleon III, and 
afterwards turned over his numerous forces to Juarez. In his pretended 
submission to the French, he escaped the Scylla of Gen. Mejia’s Legion, 
by which he was hemmed in in Matamoras, and the Charybdis of the 
many “Gringoes” or Americans who were watching for him on the other 
side of the Rio Grande... . 

His release from the military prison of Vera Cruz, on $15,000 bail, 
last spring, is fresh in the memory of all, and its injustice maddening 
to Texans.... 

His vagrant followers, even now, are lurking in the chaparrals, and 
not a week passes without the spilling of blood between Gringoes and 
Greasers. ... 

Clay Wells is in the Texas lunatic asylum, having never recovered 
from the blow given with the war club on the Nueces. ... 

Bill George (Texas Bill) is sheriff in Lancaster, Texas... . 

Kit Carson, Jr. is around among us... . 
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Wild Will was as bad as represented. I saw him cut his horse to 
death myself on the ride through our camp, on Banketta Creek. ... 

P. S. Phil Cole was shot dead by Wild Bill in Ellsworth, Kansas in 
1875. He was standing in a bar-room door in the night shooting off his 
six in the air (as was his way, and as I have described in Fort Brown) 
when Bill shot him through the heart, and also his deputy sheriff by 
mistake, who was coming to his assistance—Bill thinking his aide was 


@ pal of Phil’s.... 
This last spring Fighting Ben had a fight with roughs in Ellsworth 


and killed two. Sam... 


Even Big-Foot Wallace’s cat was remembered in the sum- 
mary. To the writer, this is the prize Victorian ending. 


The End of an Era 


With the new century came improvements in transportation 
facilities, moving pictures, and increased competition for the 
nickels and dimes of young America from the publishers of 
nickel novels about school and college life and detectives. Street 
and Smith’s Tip Top Weekly, with Frank and Dick Merriwell, 
and the New Nick Carter Weekly had cut into the readers of 
the “westerns” printed by Beadle and Munro. They had sold 
entertainment, not literature, and the competition was too great. 
Erastus retired with a small fortune of some two or three 
million dollars while his former $16-a-week wrapping clerk, 
George Munro, quit with a mere ten million. The “Beadle Half- 
Dime Library” completed its run in 1904 and was the only 
one of the old series that created Dime Novel Texas to last 
into the new century—a “literary” era of the state was finished. 


Ten Thousand Per Cent! 


As a collector, the writer definitely feels that the “literature” 
of Dime Novel Texas should be preserved. Whatever it lacks 
in literary merit is offset by the knowledge that for forty 
years it was the written word on which the rest of the country 
interpreted Texas. The management of the University of Texas 
Library is to be congratulated on its wise and courageous move 
in buying for its Texas Collection the pertinent Dime Novels 
as they become available. 

All Dime Novels are “scarce”; most could, by all rules of 
the game, be called “rare.” Not many copies of the numerous 
series and issues have survived. They vanished before their 
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real interest and value were realized. They were so common 
and so absurdly cheap that no one gave a thought to their 
preservation. 

Collectors are paying dearly for the oversight. The writer 
knows—in ten years he has secured less than half the Dime 
Novel Texas items pertaining to his particular little collecting 
segment of Texana—the Texas Rangers. But in the interest 
of spice and variety as well as completeness the search must 
go on until Ingraham’s Texas Charlie, the Boy Ranger, Hall’s 
The Brazos Tigers; or, The Minute Men of Fort Belnap, Buf- 
falo Bill’s Texas Jack, the Lasso King; or, The Robber Rangers 
of the Rio Grande, Hall’s Raybold, the Rattling Ranger, Major 
J. H. Robinson’s The Texas Rangers, and all the other missing 
ones rest on the library shelf. Ten thousand per cent of the 
original price is a standard dealer quotation—whenever he has 
one to quote—and they are worth it. 
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Che Spanish Archives 
of Laredo 


SEB. S. WILCOX 


AREDO is one of the few cities in the present state of Texas 
which have archives dating back to the time of Spanish 
control. Laredo, founded in 1755, is the only town on the lower 
Rio Grande established under Spain that has had continuous 
city government until the present time. Located on a high 
bluff overlooking the Rio Grande and on the highway from the 
interior provinces of Coahuila and Nuevo Reyno de Leon to 
the frontier province of Texas, Laredo was destined to become 
the logical gateway between two countries and two civilizations. 
The story of the growth of Laredo, as revealed by the Span- 
ish Archives of the town, is divided into two distinct periods, 
Spanish and Mexican. The Spaniards endured the primitive 
hardships and built the village in the wilderness in the period 
from 1755 to 1820. The Mexicans, although the first hardships 
of the pioneer days were over, had a much harder fight for 
existence than either the earlier Spaniards or the later Ameri- 
cans. The Mexican period of Laredo’s history extended from 
1821 to 1846, a short twenty-five years, but it was a time of al- 
most continuous struggle with the barbarous Indian, coupled 
with the hardships of war and the quartering and maintenance 
of armies passing back and forth from the — of Mexico to 
the eastern province of Texas. 

Before going into a discussion of the Spanish Archives of 
Laredo, it may be well to give a brief outline of their history. 
Texas under Spanish and Mexican governments comprised the 
territory embraced in that portion of the present state north 
and east of the Nueces River. The western boundary of the 
territory ran approximately seventy miles north of Laredo. 
Under Mexico the province was combined with Coahuila to 
form the state of Coahuila and Texas. By this arrangement 
there were three central points of government in the depart- 
ment of Texas: San Antonio, Nacogdoches, and La Bahia del 
Espiritu Santo. San Antonio and Nacogdoches continued as 
centers of government until the close of the Texas Revolution, 
but La Bahia ceased to function much earlier. The archives 
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of San Antonio and Nacogdoches, which have been available 
to students of history for years, have proved to be sources of 
invaluable historical material. 

The territory between the Nueces River and the Rio Grande 
was a part of the province of Nuevo Santander under Spain 
and of the state of Tamaulipas under Mexico. It will thus be 
seen that the lower valley section of the Rio Grande was gov- 
erned by a separate and distinct set of officials, under both 
Spain and Mexico, and did not actually become a part of the 
state of Texas until the close of the Mexican War, when the 
Rio Grande was established as the southern boundary of the 
United States by the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo in 1848. As 
a consequence, Laredo, the only town then established in this 
section north of the Rio Grande, received her decrees and laws 
from Nuevo Santander under Spain and Tamaulipas under 
Mexico, prior to coming under the government of the state of 
Texas. 

For many years the Spanish Archives of Laredo were lost 
to the student of history. Even their whereabouts was un- 
known. It is doubtful whether prior to 1934 they were ever 
examined by anyone other than an abstractor interested only 
in land titles. Since boyhood days, the writer has been inter- 
ested in Texas history. After listening to the early stories of 
Laredo, he began collecting data on everything pertaining to 
the history of the old town. According to common knowledge 
the Spaniards were accustomed to set down on paper, and thus 
preserve, a record of the conduct of their local government, 
and it was certain that there were or had been archives of 
the old town. In the course of efforts to locate these old 
documents, there came to light an Act of the Legislature ap- 
proved February 1, 1850, ordering the transfer of “all books, 
papers, documents, or other property,” in the county clerk’s 
office, “which formerly belonged to the town of Laredo,” to the 
city council. This was the first clue to the whereabouts of the 
original Spanish Archives of the ancient Villa de San Agustin 
de Laredo. A search in the city secretary’s office failed to dis- 
close anything other than a recorded copy and translation of a 
portion of the General Visita, the original charter of Laredo, 
dated in 1767.2, But patient search in the county clerk’s office 

1H. P. N. Gammel, Laws of Texas, III, 533. 

2Acta de la General Visita al Pueblo de San Agustin de Laredo, gen- 
erally referred to as “General Visita of Laredo,” Archivo General, Mex- 


ico; copy and translation in city secretary’s office, Laredo, also in Uni- 
versity of Texas Library, and in General Land Office, Austin. 
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proved more fruitful. In 1934 the clerk’s office was remodeled, 
and all records and files were moved into temporary quarters. 
When the new arrangement was completed, everything was 
returned, and a new search produced results. In September, 
1934, a bundle of old Spanish documents was found where it 
had been thrown up on top of some record cases. These proved 
to be a part of the old archives of Laredo, containing many 
documents signed by Don Témas Sanchez, the founder of the 
villa. Nothing more was to be found in the clerk’s office, and 
search in the old basement of the courthouse was hopeless 
because discarded papers and old record books were piled up 
there indiscriminately, reaching halfway up the wall in each 
corner, covered with dust, and in part water-soaked. Whatever 
of value there was, was hidden under tons of trash. Then some- 
time later one of the janitors, Pancho Ramirez, reported that 
he had received orders to clean out the basement and burn all 
useless papers. Immediately the fear arose that thus might 
be lost forever documents of inestimable value to Texas history. 
This janitor was intelligent and had helped in previous searches. 
He was induced to watch every paper that went out of the 
basement, and in the course of his work he brought to light 
some eight bundles of old Spanish documents. 

From the appearance of the packages, it is doubtful whether 
they had been opened in the past fifty years. The great task 
then was to separate the documents, clean them of dirt and 
dust, dry out those that were wet and mildewed, assemble 
them in chronological order, and group them in folders ac- 
cording to years. In this work, most fortunately, a keen and 
efficient helper was found in the Reverend Father Florencio An- 
dres, O.M.I., a Spanish priest at San Agustin Church of Laredo. 
Father Andres was intensely interested in history. He was 
an expert at reading old Spanish manuscripts and was particu- 
larly anxious to gather data relating to the establishment of 
the church at Laredo and the genealogy of his parishioners. 
Most of the work of separating the documents and placing 
them in chronological order was done by Father Andres. He 
became so absorbed in this task that he often forgot the time, 
and the early hours of the morning frequently found him with 
his light still burning and his enthusiasm undimmed. The lack of 
funds caused odd expedients to be adopted. For instance, the 
folders were made from discarded election ballots, which a 
sympathetic printer cut to the required size. When the papers 
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had been sorted, the county clerk furnished steel boxes in which 
they could be stored. Thus after some hard but pleasant work 
by volunteers the documents were placed in accessible shape 
and preserved for future research. 

The writer was so interested in the archives that all his 
spare time was given to studying them. Then, when he was 
asked to give a talk to the Lion’s Club of Laredo on April 21, 
1936, the subject selected was the activities in Laredo during 
the Texas Republic. At about this time Thomas S. Sutherland 
went to Laredo in connection with the work of the historical 
records survey under the WPA. He read the paper alluded to 
above and at once became interested in these archives. He 
discussed the possibility of getting an index to or possibly a 
transcription of the archives made as a part of the records 
survey and took the matter up with those in charge. With the 
codperation of Ike Moore, then state supervisor, a project to 
index the records was started, with one man on the job. Mr. 
Sutherland was transferred to San Antonio but did not give 
up hope of getting a transcript made. Some time later three 
workers were assigned to transcribe the records, and the in- 
dexing was discontinued. The work continued for about a year 
under WPA directions. In the early part of 1940 the Historical 
Records Survey took over the project, and a force of five 
workers under the immediate supervision of Ricardo de la 
Garza as unit foreman was placed on the job of transcribing. 
Later in 1940 the work of the Historical Records Survey was 
taken over by the State-Wide Records Projects, a branch of the 
WPA. De la Garza, who had been promoted to unit super- 
visor, State-Wide Records Projects for Webb County, was put 
in immediate charge of the work. He had a personal interest 
in the preservation of these archives, being a direct descend- 
ant of Captain Tomas Sanchez, who founded Laredo in 1755. 
Webb County was the co-sponsor for the work, and the writer 
assisted as technical supervisor. 

The earliest document contained in the archives is dated 
1749, but the real records begin with 1768, the year Laredo 
started functioning as an incorporated town under Spain, and 
extend down to the close of the Mexican regime in 1846. After 
1846 there is a miscellaneous collection of papers dealing with 
local and border interest up to about 1875. Although no accu- 
rate count has been made of the papers, it is estimated there 
are some eight thousand documents in the collection. A com- 
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plete transcript of the entire series has been finished. Such is 
the story of how the Laredo Spanish Archives were discovered 
and preserved. 

The archives reflect a true picture of the growth of a frontier 
town under Spain and Mexico. They deal with the most inti- 
mate happenings in the daily life of a pioneer people. As one 
reads the time-worn documents, he sees men grow old in the 
service of their town—uniess, as was frequently the case, an 
Indian raid cut them down in the vigor of their prime. One 
reads of the allotment of lands to the settlers, of boundary 
surveys, tax renditions, the record of wills, the settlement of 
estates, the establishment of schools, the building of the church, 
the creation of a post office and the appointment of postmasters, 


civil and criminal litigation, decrees of the Royal Government 


of Spain and of Mexico, as well as local decrees, laws and 
ordinances, trade statistics, census reports, vital statistics, In- 
dian raids, and a vast bulk of correspondence between the 
officials of Laredo and civil and military officials throughout 
northern Mexico. There are letters and documents bearing the 
signatures of every alcalde in the history of Laredo, as well 
as those of such prominent officials of Spain and Mexico as 
Joaquin Arredondo y Minon, the bloody butcher at the Medina 
and San Antonio de Bexar; Mariano Arista, who became pres- 
ident of the Mexican Republic; Martin Perfecto de Cés (the 
brother-in-law of Santa Anna), who surrendered to General 
Edward Burleson at San Antonio; Joaquin Ramirez y Sesma, 
whose attempt to reinforce Cés failed; Pedro de Ampudia, who 
captured the Texans at Mier; Adrian Woll and Vicente Filisola, 
the French and Italian officers in the service of Mexico; Jestis 
Cardenas, who became president of the Republic of the Rio 
Grande with Laredo as the capital; and Antonio Canales, who 
organized the Federalist revolt and then ‘sold out to the Cen- 
tralists. In the archives proper are only two documents in 
the English language. These are signed by Mirabeau B. Lamar, 
the second president of the Republic of Texas, and William G. 
Crump, the first speaker of the House of Representatives of 
Texas. 

Beginning in the late eighteenth century, many of the docu- 
ments are printed. Some copies of the official Gacetas of the 
state and nation are in the files. Among other printed docu- 
ments is an original copy of the famous proclamation of Vice- 
roy Francisco Xavier Venégas issued in September, 1810. There 
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is a copy of a letter written from the battlefield of the Medina 
by General Joaquin Arredondo announcing his bloody victory 
over the Mexican and American revolutionists against Spain. 
A letter is included directing the disposition of the arms cap- 
tured from the garrison at Laredo and returned to the alcalde 
by Texas Ranger Captain R. A. Gillespie in March, 1846. The 
collection furnishes invaluable data for a student of the history 
of the border and of the social conditions of a frontier town 
under Spain and Mexico. 

In the scope of a paper of this nature, it is impracticable to 
go into the detailed contents of these old archives, but some 
idea may be given of the growth of the town and the intimate 
social and governmental problems of the people under Spanish 
rule, as reflected by scattered documents in the collection. 

The establishment of a town in the wilderness on this far- 
flung frontier was a great undertaking, but the first four 
families who settled Laredo, May 15, 1755, had for a leader 
a man of true pioneer spirit, Don Témas Sanchez de la Barrera 
y Gallardo.’ Sanchez founded the town under the direction of 
one of the greatest colonizers of his day, Colonel José de 
Escandon, the old soldier who wrested from the savage Indian 
and the forces of nature the vast territory extending from the 
Panuco River in Mexico to the banks of the Nueces in the 
present state of Texas.‘ The story of the hardships of the first 
few years of the town must be left somewhat to the imagina- 
tion, but the archives record that in two years the population 
increased from four families to eleven families and four bache- 
lors, numbering in all eighty-five persons. Each man was well 
armed and mounted. Ranches well stocked with cattle, horses, 
goats, and sheep were operated.*® By 1767 the population had 
increased to some two hundred, and in June of that year the 
village was raised to the dignity of an incorporated town and 
granted a charter by the crown of Spain.® In the fall the first 
election was held, and José Martinez de Sotomayor was selected 
as alealde, the Salvador Gonzalez Hidalgo and Nicolas de 


3Estado General de las Fundaciones Hechas por D. José de Escandén en 
la Colonia del Nuevo Santander Costa del Seno Mexicano (“Publicaciones 
del Archivo General de la Nacion,”’ XIV, XV, [Mexico, 1929-1930]) I, 
444, II, 123-124. 

4[bid., “Relacién de los Meritos de Don José Escandon,” II, 303ff. 

‘Jbid., I, 448-449; H. E. Bolton, “Tienda de Cuervo’s Ynspeccion of 
Laredo, 1757,” in Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, 
VI, 200-201. 

6Acta de la General Visita al Pueblo de San Agustin de Laredo. 
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Campos Castellanos as councilmen, for the year 1768.7 Under 
their direction the first records were kept and the archives 
began to accumulate. 

The affairs of the little village moved along, and the city 
government continued under the same officials for some three 
years, but political friction arose even in that time. The docu- 
ments reveal that selfish ambition and lack of courage to face 
the raids of the barbarous Indians played a part in holding 
back the early progress of the town. Don Témas Sanchez had 
originally founded the town on the north bank of the Rio 
Grande. Alcalde Sotomayor maintained his ranches and home 
on the south bank and apparently desired to have the river as 
a barrier to the frequent Indian raids; so he made an attempt 
to depopulate the original site of the town and to remove the 
records to the south side. Captain Sanchez, a true pioneer, 
fearless in spirit and loyal to the crown, desired to maintain 
the settlement on the north bank, primarily to form a bulwark 
against the raids of the wild Indians on the interior settle- 
ments. His views were in accord with those of Governor San- 
tianes at San Carlos, the capital; and after some spirited 
correspondence, Governor Santianes, on July 5, 1770, sent to 
Captain Sanchez a decree removing Sotomayor from the office 
of alealde and naming Captain Sanchez in his stead.° 

Most political controversies had their repercussions then as 
they have now. In February, 1771, an audit was made of the 
books of the deposed alcalde and the councilmen, and it was 
found that Don Nicolas Campos Castellanos, who had sided 
with the old alcalde, Sotomayor, was short in his funds some 
119 pesos and 3 reales. The alderman was ordered arrested 
and his property seized to make good the shortage. The liti- 
gation continued over a considerable time, with the result that 
the property of the ex-alderman was ordered sold at public 
auction. The sale had been announced for the required number 
of times by the official town crier, when on March 4, 1771, 
the sale took place in the plaza, the goods being struck off to 
the highest bidder. It was then that Captain Sanchez, acting 
as chief justice, entered an order expelling the former alder- 


7Don José Osorio, secretary, to Sefiores Capitan, Cabildo, y Apoderados 
de Laredo, Santander, April 8, 1768, Laredo Archives; Juan Fernando de 
Palacio, governor, to Den José Martinez de Sotomayor, Aguayo, August 


_ 81, 1768, Laredo Archives. 


8Don Vicente Gonzalez de Santianes, governor, to Témas Sanchez, San 
Carlos, July 5, 1770, and March 30, 1771, Laredo Archives. 
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man from the town and ordering him not to return within a 
distance of forty leagues from the place.° 

This brought an end to the attempt to remove the records of 
the city to the south bank, but it was several years before full 
confidence was restored to the settlers and the town was re- 
populated. In order to compel the settlers to return to the 
original site of the town, Captain Sanchez, acting under orders 
of Governor Santianes, on July 9, 1774, issued a decree direct- 
ing that all citizens of the town who had abandoned their 
homes return to the place and re-establish their residence 
within three days. In his decree he stated that his previous 
orders to this effect had been ignored, and to make this decree 
more effective he provided a severe penalty for those disobey- 
ing the order. Those failing to comply with the decree were 
assessed a fine of twelve pesos, which was to be applied to the 
erection of the church, and in addition the offenders were to 
be punished by having their heads placed in the stocks in 
public view of the populace for a space of eight days.*° 

As time went on Laredo recovered from the effects of the 
political friction and began to assume the airs of a city. Crime 
was present then as now, and homes had to be guarded. On 
May 29, 1779, Captain Sanchez, as alcalde, put in force a law 
familiar to our fathers and grandfathers as the “curfew” law. 
In his decree he stated that the most important object of 
society was to guard the peace and quietude of its citizens; 
and in order to avoid the vices which destroy a republic, he 
commanded that one hour after eight o’clock in the evening, 
to be indicated by the tap of the drum, all citizens would retire 
to their homes. The soldier, detailed as sentinel, was to make 
his rounds of the village on horseback, and all persons found 
on the streets were to be brought before the justice. Those 
found guilty were to be fined and imprisoned. Here one notes a 
distinction made in the administration of justice. The penalty 
for the nobles was twelve pesos fine and fifteen days in jail, 
while the fine for the plebeians was six pesos and one month 
in the city jail. Apparently this distinction was made because 
the nobles were better able to pay a higher fine, and their more 
sensitive natures would perhaps be sufficiently shocked by a jail 


*Complaint of José Perez and Proceedings in trial against Nicolas Cam- 
pos Castellanos, February to March, 1771, Laredo Archives. 
10Decree of Captain Témas Sanchez, chief justice, July 9, 1774, Laredo 
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sentence less severe than that imposed on ‘the common run of 
the inhabitants.” 

As the village population grew, some provision for education 
became necessary. Complying with a royal decree received 
from the governor, Don Santiago de Jestis Sanchez, acting 
alcalde, issued a proclamation on March 22, 1783, ordering the 
establishment of a school. The decree directed that within the 
space of eight days all heads of families having children of 
school age and those having children up to twelve years old 
under their charge should send them to school, in order that 
they might learn to read and be instructed in the Christian 
doctrine. The order imposed a fine of six pesos on those failing 
to comply therewith. The instruction was to be under the 
supervision of the parish priest, and Don Manuel Aceves was 
appointed the first schoolmaster.’* 

During the early years a complete census was taken period- 
ically, and the results reported to the governor. On January 
28, 1789, acting alcalde Miguel Ponce Borrego reported on the 
condition of Laredo. The census showed a total population of 
seven hundred, composed of Spaniards, mulatos, and mestizos, 
to which was added a congregation of 110 Carrizo Indians 
settled in the corporation. The town boasted a rock church 
and a priest’s house. Forty-eight heads of families were armed 
with muskets and rawhide shields to use in repelling the fre- 
quent attacks of the hostile Indians. There was a total of 
eighty-five dwellings in the place as well as a complete barracks 
for the troop of soldiers then stationed in the town.’ 

The city apparently no longer considered itself a country 
town, for a moral wave swept over it, and a “clean up” cam- 
paign was inaugurated. In recent years the mixed bathing of 
both sexes has been practiced throughout the world, and the 
nudist cult has gained considerable headway among certain 
classes. Back in those old days along the Rio Grande this was 
a problem that the officials of Laredo had to meet. As early 
as 1784 the custom of both sexes’ bathing together was in 
vogue, and the priest, acting as ecclesiastical judge, had issued 
mandates against such conduct. Apparently he made little 


Decree of Tomas Sdnchez de la Barrera, Captain and chief justice, 
May 29, 1779, Laredo Archives. 
12Decree of Santiago de Jests Sanchez, lieutenant chief justice, March 
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headway in his efforts, and on May 1, 1784, Don Santiago de 
Jesis Sanchez, lieutenant alcalde, issued his decree against this 
practice. In his order the alcalde said that the priest had 
requested the help of the authorities in stopping the mixed 
bathing in the river, “because it has been carried to excess 
and without any regard for self-respect, setting a bad example 
for the children, thus causing the loss of self-respect and 
morality, and because . . . it is an offense to both Majesties, 
God and the King.” He directed that the heads of families 
should under no condition consent, tolerate, or permit their 
daughters to bathe in the company of men, even though 
they were their own brothers, and directed that whoever might 
see girls bathing thus was to report them “so that I may pro- 
ceed forthwith to place any girl so offending in a safe place 
where she may be properly admonished.” Married men might 
accompany their wives while bathing, “it being well under- 
stood that they must go alone, or at most with their daughters, 
but no other outsiders shall go with them; and in order to 
avoid any kind of friction and frivolous quarrels, which are 
taking place constantly,” women should bathe at sunset and 
the men after the sounding of the Angelus. The penalty for 
violating the decree was ten days in jail and a fine of six pesos. 
The order then recited “‘so that it may come to the notice of 
all, and no one can plead ignorarice, I hereby order that at the 
sound of the drum, and when there be the greatest number of 
people gathered together, this decree be published, and I fur- 
ther order that those who may be present inform those who 
may not be present of the same.”** 

Such civil problems did not occupy the entire attention of 
the early inhabitants. The frontier was always menaced by 
the savages who roamed the prairies and swooped down from 
the north on the settlements. One of these raids took place on 
April 7, 1790. At about ten o’clock in the morning of that day 
a vaquero from the ranch of Don Cayetano de la Garza rushed 
up to the office of Acting Alcalde Don Joseph Gonzalez and 
reported that a large force of Lipan Indians was approaching 
the place with apparent intention of attacking it. On receiving 
the information, the alcalde and the priest at once requested 
the sergeant in charge during the absence of Captain Claudio 
Lacomba, the commandant, to take the precaution of removing 


14Decree of Santiago de Jestis Sanchez, lieutenant alcalde, May 1, 1784, 
Laredo Archives. 
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the powder magazine from the warehouse on the outskirts of 
the town to the church or some other safe place within the 
city proper. Little credence was given the report by the ser- 
geant; he stated that his force was sufficient to repel any 
threatened attack. At the insistence of the alcalde and the 
priest, however, a scouting party was sent out. The troops 
discovered the fresh trail and soon came in contact with the 
Indians. Finding themselves greatly outnumbered, the scouting 
party fell back into the town and took position in the barracks. 
The Indians came on down the river, and a stubborn fight took 
place to determine the possession of the powder magazine. In 
a short time the troops were compelled to withdraw, leaving 
the arsenal in possession of the Indians. The troops had not 
taken the necessary precautions and so were short of ammuni- 
tion, with the result that the force protecting the magazine was 
reduced to only three rounds for each man. 

Darkness fell, and the Indians, now in possession of the 
powder house, held a mitote, or Indian war dance, and made 
the night hideous, menacing the citizens and threatening to 
lay siege to the town proper. Throughout the night sharp fight- 
ing at various points was experienced between the soldiers, 
aided by the civilian guard, and the savages. The following 
day the Indians retired down the river a few miles to the 
Tapieste Ranch, where they continued celebrating their victory, 
depleting the ranch of its horses and cattle. For several days 
they made nightly raids on the edges of the town. Scouting 
parties sent out from the town after the Indians abandoned 
their camp and passed down the river came across several 
dead Indians, one being covered with a buffalo hide.” 

The Indian was an ever-present enemy, but nevertheless the 
minds of the citizens were sometimes diverted to improvement ° 
of the town. The city needed more public buildings. On July 
4, 1790, Acting Alcalde Joseph Gonzalez issued an order that 
a new jail and municipal buildings be erected. To carry out 
his plan he did not call for a bond issue to provide funds for 
the purpose but directed that each able-bodied man of the 
town deliver fifty large stones at the building site on the plaza 
_ within the space of twenty days. He also directed that each 
person contribute personally or through his peones in the ma- 


Record of Trial of Captain Claudio Lacomba for bribery and neglect 
of duty, before Don José Gonzalez, first councilman and acting alcalde, 
June 11, 1790, to June 18, 1790, Laredo Archives. 
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terial construction of the buildings, the “distribution of labor 
to be made proportionately in the indispensable and necessary 
manner, so that some may not work more than others.” Those 
failing to comply with the decree were to be fined twelve pesos, 
which sum should be applied to the work on the buildings.** 

Morals also concerned the city fathers. On August 22, 1790, 
Acting Alcalde Joseph Gonzalez issued a decree forbidding the 
sale of certain liquors within the town. The order included 
' in addition action against gambling, public scandal, and va- 
grants. The decree banned the sale or introduction in the city 
of prohibited liquors and provided for the destruction of the 
liquor upon seizure. The alcalde further decreed that as gam- 
bling resulted in the total corruption of the morals of a town, 
a fine of six pesos should be assessed against those found 
guilty, together with incarceration in the public jail for one 
month. He evidently wanted to put the new jail to some good 
use. Citizens leaving the town were directed to give a full 
account of their destination and the object of their travels. 
Strangers arriving in the place were to register immediately 
with the alcalde, making known their destination, whence they 
came, and their business. The order further prohibited the 
holding of entertainments lasting later than nine or ten o’clock 
at night, without first securing a permit for such purpose, the 
order stating that these night entertainments resulted in “‘of- 
fenses against God, the King and the public.”” 

The peace officers of the town were kept active. Today when 
one visits the post offices he will see on the wall various cards 
showing fingerprints and descriptions of fugitives from justice, 
with the request for their apprehension. In those early days 
of the frontier the Spaniards also sought to apprehend law- 
' breakers. Many minute descriptions of criminals were sent 
out by the various governmental agencies of the Spanish vice- 
roys in Mexico. The one issued from Celaya on October 5, 1796, 
which was received by the alcalde of Laredo, is an example. 
Some prisoners had escaped from the royal prison in 
Celaya. The descriptions of the fugitives were good for that 
day and time. One read: “Pedro Nolasco Calsonsi, Indian, 29 


years of age, crisp hair, dark reddish color, face pitted from . 


smallpox; has a scar under one ear; on left arm is tattooed 
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the picture of a girl, and on one side of the large muscle on 
the same arm another female figure with the name ‘Romana.’ 
The letters are in blue. He is dressed in unbleached shirt; 
wearing black leather pants, rather old; high shoes like bus- 
kins.” This man was wanted for murder. Another, wanted 
for theft, was Ramon Carrefio, described as a “half breed, short 
and chunky, round face, big mustache, long hooked nose, heavy 
hair, somewhat bowlegged.’’'* 

The celebration of festive occasions by liberating prisoners 
was a custom among the rulers of early days. Laredo, along 
with other colonies of Spain, enjoyed this privilege. On July 
18, 1808, the governor of Nuevo Santander sent to the alcalde 
of Laredo a decree promulgated by the Higher Criminal Court 
of the Royal Audience of Mexico, granting general amnesty 
and full pardon to all prisoners throughout the colony. The 
decree was issued in commemoration of the happy marriage 
of Fernando, heir apparent and Prince of the Asturias, with 
the most serene Dofia Maria Antonia, Princess of Naples, daugh- 
ter of the king and queen of the two Sicilies.*® 

The farthermost provinces of the kingdom were kept in- 
formed of the conditions of the mother country. In September, 
1808, the authorities of Laredo received a copy of the formal 
declaration of war by Fernando VII, King of Spain, against 
the Emperor of France, Napoleon I. In January, 1810, the 
alcalde was furnished with a copy of the declaration of war 
by the Spanish king against the small kingdom of Denmark.°’ 
One can imagine, however, that these affairs of the mother 
country played a small part in the remote colonies. The col- 
onies had all the troubles they could handle at home. 

In September, 1810, a war began much closer to the citizens. 
After smarting under the yoke of tyrannical oppression, the 
patriot priest Miguel Hidalgo y Costilla, on the night of Sep- 
tember 15, 1810, raised the grito which resulted in the libera- 
tion of Mexico from Spanish rule and laid the foundation of 
the Mexican Republic. The first official news of the revolt to 
reach Laredo was contained in a proclamation issued by Don 
Francisco Xavier Venégas, viceroy at Mexico City, on Septem- 


18sList of Criminals Wanted, Celaya, October 5, 1796, Laredo Archives. 
19Circular letter, Francisco Yxrat, governor, to Alcaldes of towns in 
Nuevo Santander, among them Laredo, San Carlos, July 18, 1803, Laredo 
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ber 27, 1810. This proclamation stated that on the evening of 
September 16 the Priest of Dolores, Don Miguel Hidalgo, joined 
by two captains of the Royal Dragoons, Don Ignacio Allende 
and Don Juan Aldama, raised a revolt against the royal stand- 
ard of Spain and succeeded in sacking the cities of San Miguel 
el Grande, Chamacuero, Celaya, and the Valle de Salamanca. 
Venégas proclaimed that orders had been issued to all loyal 
troops and citizens to take every precaution to apprehend those 
guilty of the rebellion and bring them to justice, in order that 
they might be punished for the enormity of their crimes. The 
proclamation further offered a reward of ten thousand pesos 
to be paid immediately to those who might kill or capture the 
leaders, with other rewards for restoring the country to a 
state of peace, and closed by directing that the offenders should 
be brought in dead or alive.** 

The revolution, however, was not easily suppressed. It 
gathered strength, and the mother country was hard pressed. 
The pinch of depression caused by the war was keenly felt in 
Laredo, especially after avaricious merchants began to profiteer 
on the citizenship. The authorities at Laredo took action to 
stop this practice. On March 29, 1812, Don Manuel Dovalina, 
the attorney general of Laredo, acting for the city council, 
issued a decree stating that “as one of the primary considera- 
tions for the government of a civil republic is to guard the 
equity and economy of the body politic and with particular 
attention to those in needy circumstances and the poor,” the 
sale of various articles of prime necessity was to be regulated 
and the price, weight, and measure of such articles fixed. The 
price of meat was fixed at five pounds for one real, wax for 
candles at four ounces for one-half real, and bread, after it 
was taken from the oven, at twelve ounces for one-half real. 
Cornering of the market on any one commodity was prevented 
by requiring all peddlers to offer their goods at retail in the 
public plaza for three days before a deal at wholesale could be 
made.** 

As the revolution progressed, the insurgents became strong- 
er, and it was necessary to adopt stern measures to combat 
them. Remaining loyal to the Spanish crown, Alcalde Joseph 


21Proclamation issued by Viceroy Don Francisco Xavier Venégas, Mex- 
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Gonzalez, who held the rank of captain in the Spanish Army 
and was in command along the frontier, issued a decree on 
March 9, 1813, calling on all loyal Spaniards to codperate in 
apprehending traitors to the mother country. The alcalde stated 
that the preservation and defense of the town called for unity 
among the citizens so that they might “better serve God, the 
King, the native land and the honor of the Spanish arms’; he 
commanded each male between the ages of fifteen and sixty 
to present himself at headquarters with his arms in order that 
he might be assigned to duty. Persons aiding the enemy were 
to suffer death, if their action was proved to be voluntary. 
The death penalty was to be inflicted on anyone dealing with 
traitors, insurgents, or with Indians allied with the revolu- 
tion; and also, without regard to sex, the same penalty was 
to be imposed on those furnishing aid to the enemy, whether 
that aid was in foodstuffs, horses, money, or jewels. Death 
was to be imposed on those who furnished shelter to any of 
the enemy or those who, having knowledge where any of the 
enemy could be found, did not report the fact immediately 
to the commander of troops or other person in authority. This 
decree was posted in the town and at all the ranches of the 
jurisdiction so that all would have knowledge of it.** 

The whole frontier was in a turmoil, and the resources of 
the people were taxed to the utmost, but the social and civic 
affairs of the town were carried on with as little interruption 
as possible. The housewife of those early days had her domestic 
servant problems to contend with and resorted to harsher 
means of securing efficient service than the present-day house- 
wife may use. Most of the servants of that time were Carrizo 
Indians. One of these domestics had more courage than the 
average Indian servant. She complained to Captain Ramon 
Perea, the commandant at Laredo, of her ill treatment. On 
August 1, 1815, Captain Perea addressed a communication to 
Alcalde Don José Maria Tovar in which he stated that, since 
he had been in Laredo, he had observed the bad treatment of 
certain Indian servants in some of the homes, especially the 
case of Juliana, the Indian cook of Dofia Petra Gonzalez, who 
had been placed in the stocks for some neglect of duty. The 
commandant then ordered the servant released from the stocks 
and further decreed that any housewife who would whip an 


23Decree issued by Joseph Gonzalez, alcalde, Laredo, March 9, 1813, 
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Indian servant should be forced to pay the servant the back 
wages due and place her at liberty to seek more congenial 
employment.** 

In a diary kept by a young man from Mexico City who 
passed through the country in those early days is found a 
rather colorful comment on the social life of Laredo. He wrote 
that the inhabitants “are all care-free people who are fond of 
dancing, and little inclined to work. The women, who are, as 
a rule, good looking, are ardently fond of luxury and leisure.’’** 
In the will of Dofa Alexandra Sanchez, a daughter of the old 
founder, probated in Laredo on May 22, 1815, are found listed 
many articles of feminine attire that would indicate that the 
“female of the species” then took as much pleasure in sur- 
passing her neighbor in dress as do her sisters of tcday. 
Among other articles left to her heirs are found a large silk 
shawl, with green fringe, valued at thirty-five pesos, a rose 
colored tunic, various articles of gold and silver jewelry, a 
pair of blue satin shoes, and one pair of flesh colored silk stock- 
ings, along with a miscellaneous assortment of more intimate 
finery so dear to the hearts of the ladies. It took more than 
a revolution to suppress the social graces of the women of 
Laredo.*® 

The whole frontier suffered from the protracted strife with 
the Indians, especially while the army was demoralized by the 
revolutionary movement. Laredo’s condition became deplorable, 
but the citizens made a brave effort to maintain their morale. 
The situation is vividly shown in the census report of Alcalde 
Don Ildefonso Ramon, dated April 30, 1819, when the town 
was reduced to 1,418 inhabitants. In his comments on the 
report, the Alcalde said: “On account of the impoverished con- 
dition in which this town finds itself, there are only two stone 
masons, two carpenters, two tailors, and three shoemakers, who 
live in great want, and are compelled to have recourse to other 
kinds of work in order to provide for themselves a bare sub- 
sistence.” The report also shows forty-four independent ranches 
in the jurisdiction of Laredo, but “thirty-seven of these are 
abandoned, on account of the desolating war that the barbarous 


24Captain Ramon Perea to Alcalde José Maria Tovar, Laredo, August 1, 
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Indians of the north wage against us, and the other seven are 
only being operated at great risk. . . . Before the revolution 
against the Kingdom and before the barbarous Indians had 
begun the hostilities that they are so frequently making, these 
ranchers occupied themselves in caring for their stock, but 
many of these have been exterminated, and now they have 
nothing left to live upon.” The alcalde then reported that the 
arrival of the troops was anticipated, in the hope that they 
would place some money in circulation and thus relieve the 
pitiful condition of the town.*' 

Despite all the action taken by the Spanish authorities in 
Mexico to stem the tide, in 1821 the revolution triumphed. 
Spanish domination was cast off, and the United States of 
Mexico became a free and independent nation. Laredo, after 
remaining loyal to the mother country throughout the entire 
revolution, took her place in the affairs of the republic, being 
a part of the new state of Tamaulipas, carved out of the old 
province of Nuevo Santander. 

Such is the story of the Spanish Archives of Laredo and a 
brief recital of the social and civic life of the town under 
Spain as revealed in these archives. It is to be hoped that the 
work which has so far progressed on these ancient records will 
be carried through to completion, that copies may be placed in 
the two main libraries of our great state, there to serve as a 
memorial to the courage of those Spaniards who braved the 
wilderness to plant civilization on the banks of the Rio Grande. 

As samples I am appending hereto translations of three 
documents selected at random from the Laredo Archives.** I 
have designated these as numbers one, two, and three. 

Document Number One is an order establishing a school in 
Laredo in 1783. I think this was the earliest school in the pres- 
ent confines of Texas. 


DOCUMENT NO. 1 


VILLA OF LAREDO, MARCH 22, 1783. I, DoN SANTIAGO DE JESUS SANCHEZ, 
LIEUTENANT CHIEF JUSTICE OF THIS TOWN AND JURISDICTION, FOR HIS 
MAJESTY, WHOM GOD KEEP. 

No. 6. 

In compliance with the Royal Decree and superior order of the Governor 

aforementioned, I should order and I do order, that within the period of 
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eight days, counting from this day, all the citizens who have children old 
enough to go to school and read, and those who may not be old enough 
to enter school to read, should be sent to learn the Christian doctrine, 
without distinction of persons, as well as farmers and ranchmen, I hereby 
command under the same conditions, that they shall send the children 
that may be under their service up to the age of twelve years; even 
though not being well instructed in the doctrine, they shall be sent to 
the school; under penalty that if they do not do so, they shall be fined 
six pesos, that from now on, I shall impose upon those who disobey; and 
at the same time they shall be fined twenty-five pesos that the Governor 
has imposed on those who might conceal any child, which fine shall be 
used as a fund for the salary to be paid the teacher. Each citizen in person 
shall present himself to the teacher to have the corresponding proper 
understanding in accordance with the number of children that he may 
have, and to determine as to whether they attend school to learn to read 
or only to pray, so long as they are of proper school age, in order that 
little by little they may be advancing in their instruction, the teacher 
having had the approval of the Priest, because this matter has been 
particularly left to his discretion; let it be that the teacher be Don Manuel 
de Aceves, with whose choice I am agreed. I so decree, order and sign, 
acting as Judge-Actuary, with attesting witnesses, for lack of a Notary 
Public or Royal representative, which is not to be found as the law 
provides, and issued on this common paper which I authorize without 
prejudice to the Royal Treasury. To all of which I certify. 
SANTIAGO DE JESUS SANCHEZ [Rubrica] 
Attesting Witness: 
JPH. FRANCO. DE LA GARZA [Rubrica] 
Attesting Witness: 
JOSE ALEJANDRO VIDAURRE [Rubrica] 


Document Number Two is a decree putting into effect a 
“Curfew Law” in 1779. This document, as noted, draws a dis- 
tinction in the punishment meted out to the nobles and to the 
common man. It is issued and signed by Témas Sanchez, the 
founder of Laredo. 


DOCUMENT NO. 2 
No. 1. 


Don TOMAS SANCHEZ DE LA BARREDA, CHIEF JUSTICE CAPTAIN OF THIS 
VILLAGE OF SAN AGUSTIN DE LAREDO AND ITS JURISDICTION APPOINTED 
BY His MAJESTY—MAY GOD KEEP HIM WELL. 


It being the main object to have tranquility and quiet in the neighbor- 
hoods of this village in my care, in order to avoid every kind of harmful 
vice which is the scourge of the republics; for which I should order and 
I hereby order by this writ that one hour after eight o’clock at night 
(which shall be signaled by the tap of the drum), all persons shall retire 
to their homes, both visitors and inhabitants without exception, except 
the soldier sentinel who is guarding this village by riding around on 
horseback. At the risk of whoever is found on the streets or some other 
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place not his home, I impose here and now and whenever it may happen, 
a fine of twelve pesos and fifteen days in jail to the nobles, and to the 
plebeians one month in jail and six pesos fine; said fines to be made out 
of their property which should be applied and I so order it, to the benefit 
of the public works of this village, and to the end that no one may claim 
ignorance, I order this decree to be read and made known on a feast day 
and posted at the usual place. Thus I decreed it in this village on the 
twenty-ninth day of May, one thousand seven hundred and seventy-nine, 
and signed it as Judge-Actuary, with attesting witnesses, in the absence 
of a Notary Public who could not be had within the period provided by 
law, and on this paper due to not having the sealed paper and which paper 
I hereby authenticate, without prejudice to the Royal Treasury. To all 
of which I certify. 
Tomas SANCHEZ [Rubrica] 
Attesting Witness: Attesting Witness: 
PEDRO DE ALCANTARA GUERRA SANTIAGO DE JESUS SANCHEZ 
[Rubrica] [Rubrica] 


P. S.—At the same time I hereby caution that hereafter upon hearing 
the tap of the drum in the day time in this place all should assemble 
promptly. 


Document Number Three is a decree promulgated in 1812 
by Manuel Dovalina, city attorney, with the sanction of the 
city council. It fixes ceiling prices on prime commodities. 
This was done because of the Mexican revolution against Spain 
then in full swing. It is particularly interesting at present 
in connection with current price fixing, together with the recent 
red and blue point rationing. 


DOCUMENT NO. 3 


It being one of the main duties of the government of a civil republic 
to preserve equity, economy and other considerations due its constituents, 
especially those in need and poor, I have determined, with the approval 
of the councilmen, and in the fulfillment of the obligations imposed upon 
me as attorney general of this Villa, that the price of commodities of 
first necessity be adjusted to the price, weight and measure set out in. 
the following provisions: 


1. Everyone selling meat shall give five pounds for a real, including bone 
pertaining thereto. 

2. Those selling candles shall give four ounces for half a real. 

8. He who sells bread shall give twelve ounces for half a real, after it 
is taken from the oven. 

4. Under no circumstances shall anyone kill (dress) beef in the country 
and bring it into this town, though anyone may do so here or in their 

ranches. 

5. That anyone selling green hay shall give half an arroba for half a 
real, and dry hay at ten pounds for the same price. 
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6. Those selling stove wood shall charge half a real per load. 

7. He who sells pork lard and beef tallow shall do so at two and one-half 
reales per pound for the former and one real for the latter. 

No one coming in to sell any goods shall dispose of same at wholesale, 
without first having offered his merchandise at retail for three days in 
the public square. 

Anyone, without exception, who fails to comply with any of the above 
provisions, shall be punished by fine of 25 pesos for the first offense, 
double for the second and three-fold for the third, and the proceeds shall 
be used for the construction of government buildings in this town, and in 
order that no one may claim ignorance, this decree is published by posting 
in the prifcipal corner of the square. 


Villa of Laredo, March 29, 1812. 
MANUEL DOVALINA, 


City Attorney. 


} 
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Amelia Karr in Cevas, 1856-1868 


PAUL ADAMS 


River. .. . Then we mounted a hill, and a scene of unwritable beauty 

was before us on every side. Other portions of Texas are lovely as 
Paradise, but nowhere had I ever seen such exquisite and picturesque 
arrangement of wood and mountains, grassy stretches, and silvery waters, 
and crowned hills. From every mouth, there was an instant and spon- 
taneous cry of delight. 

The city was built on hills, surrounded by a rampart of higher hills, 
crowned with the evergreen cedar, and the shining waters of the Colorado 
wound in and out among these hills, and then swept grandly round the 
southern part of the city. For a minute or two Senor Tomas—as if 
compelled by his own innate love of what was picturesque—drew reins 
on the top of the hill on which there stood a little church. It was painted 
a pale pink color, and did not look inconsistent. It must have been full 
of the perfume of the Chinaberry trees, and it stood at the gate of the 
town like a visible prayer. 


I WAS about four o’clock in the afternoon that we came to the Colorado 


Such was the refreshing enthusiasm with which Amelia 
Barr, accompanied by her husband, Robert Barr, and their 
two small daughters, entered the capital of Texas in 1856. 
Austin was to be their home for ten years. They were to know 
it intimately during its happy, carefree pre-war days, through- 
out the vicissitudes of the Civil War, and in its humiliation 
during the post-war period. 

In those days Amelia Barr was an amiable and cultivated 
young matron, known to but few. Many years later she was to 
become famous as a writer of sentimental novels. In 1913, at 
the age of eighty-two, she was working on her autobiography, 
which was published in 1914. Aided by her diary and a re- 
markable photographic memory, she was able to picture with 
great vividness the experiences of the Barr family in Texas. 

Of the sixty-one books Mrs. Barr was to write, not one was 
half as interesting as the authoress. Her father was the Rev. 
William Henry Huddleston, a Methodist minister, the son of 
John Henry Huddleston, a sea captain. Most of the early 
Huddlestons were either men of the sea or men of the cloth. 
Some were explorers. One tradition asserted that an Abbot 
Huddleston carried the Host before King Edward the Confessor 
and that it was a Benedictine monk named Huddleston, who 
found his way up the back stairs of Windsor Castle to King 
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Charles II’s bedroom to give the dying monarch the last com- 
forting rites of his church. The pedigree of the Huddlestons of 
Millom was traced back to five generations before the Norman 
Conquest in 1066. 

Even as a young child, Amelia was precocious. Of her birth 
she wrote in 1913: “I came to them [her parents] with hands 
full of gifts, and among them the faculty of recollection. To 
this hour I wear the key of memory, and can open every door 
in the house of my life.” Her mother, Mary Singleton, was 
a sweet, family-loving woman. Thus, in an atmosphere of 
kindliness, sympathy, culture, and sincere religious thinking 
and living, Amelia grew into young womanhood. She was 
carefully educated, especially in literature and music. As an 
elderly woman she could recite by the score poems she had 
learned as a girl. 

Her father, considered comfortably well-to-do, lost his money 
through the treachery of a friend. After this family misfor- 
tune, Amelia got her parents’ consent to earn her own living 
by teaching in a girls’ school, where she was a success from 
the start. But circumstances forced the school to close, and 
before Amelia could get her next teaching assignment, she was 
required to attend a normal school in Glasgow. Here she met 
Robert Barr, young, handsome, affable, and well off, regarded 
by ambitious mothers as one of the prime “catches” of the 
city. Barr saw Amelia and was conquered. There were a few 
months of courtship and then marriage. 

Just as the Reverend Mr. Huddleston had lost most of his capi- 
tal by misguided trust in another man, so was kindly Robert 
Barr victimized. He went to his office one day to find himself 
ruined financially and heavily in debt. Amelia consoled him, sug- 
gested ways and means of paying the debts, and strongly advised 
their leaving Scotland. Her strength steadied and guided him. 

They voyaged to New York, visited Canada, and finally set- 
tled in Chicago, where Robert rented an office and advertised 
himself as an accountant while Amelia opened a private school 
for children. Robert soon found himself drawn irresistibly into 
the stormy maelstrom of Chicago politics. He was unwise or 
unlucky enough to make a personal enemy of a wealthy and 
powerful politician. Their quarrel led to a fist fight, in which 
Barr seems to have been the winner, but the politician swore 
vengeance, and Robert had the choice of staying in Chicago 
to await sudden death from a gangster or leaving posthaste. 
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A sensible man, he chose to leave. He went to Memphis, where 
he was given work almost at once by a prominent merchant. 
A few weeks later he was joined there by Amelia and the 
children. They were no more than happily settled when the 
yellow fever plague appeared, and it was necessary to move 
again. The family took passage on a river steamer bound for 
New Orleans. To their horror they discovered too late that 
below decks were slaves on their way to be sold in the New 
Orleans slave market. The moaning and wailing were almost 
more than the sensitive Amelia could endure. It was no little 
relief for her to leave the ship at New Orleans and go straight- 
way to the cool and spacious rooms of the St. Charles Hotel. 

Yellow fever was striking hard, however, in New Orleans 
too. In low tones the couple discussed their predicament. Too 
late now to turn back north; why not go on to Texas, where 
it was said opportunities for able men were begging? A few 
days later the harassed Barr family, their slender purse grow- 
ing thinner daily, boarded the steamer Lone Star for Galves- 
ton. After a pleasant and leisurely voyage, they dropped an- 
chor at this semi-tropical port only to find that here again 
the yellow scourge was raging. New friends advised the Barrs 
to enter the interior and settle somewhere in the hill country. 
They chose Austin. 

The remarkable story of Amelia Barr cannot be understood 
without some knowledge of her complex mentality. She was 
a mystic. By both heredity and environment, she was deeply 
religious. Her religious concerns were as vital to her as food 
and drink. She was also a shrewd, practical, and observant 
woman. Here surely are the ingredients of a dual nature. 
Amelia Barr lived simultaneously two lives. She was quite 
awake and alert in the matter-of-fact, materialistic world of 
daily affairs, but all the while she was acutely conscious of a 
larger surrounding spiritual existence. As to which of the two 
worlds had greater meaning for her, she expressed her con- 
viction clearly and firmly. 


It is true, we live in a very present and very real world, and many 
are only too ready to believe that the spiritual world is far-off and 
shadowy. On the contrary, the spiritual world is here and now and 
indisputably and pre-eminently real. It is the material world that is the 
realm of shadows. 


Her decisions were often determined by compelling intuitions 
or hunches. She begged Robert to have nothing to do with 
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the Chicago politician who later ruined his chances there, but 
Robert only laughed at her. On entering certain houses or 
rooms, she was instantly depressed, for she sensed something 
spiritually unclean in the atmosphere. The skeptic may smile 
if he wishes; it is still extraordinary how many of her pre- 
monitions were justified. William James, who wrote The Va- 
rieties of Religious Experience, would have had no trouble in 
understanding her. 

Amelia Barr’s most striking mystical experiences were in the 
form of prophetic dreams. Her autobiography, All the Days of 
My Life, is replete with accounts of them, so vivid, so sharply 
etched as almost to startle the reader. He remembers her 
dreams as his own. As to her sincerity in relating these ex- 
periences, there can be no doubt whatever. 

Probably few persons outside her own family circle knew 
the mystical Amelia. Others saw no more than a cheerful, 
amiable, good-looking young woman in fine health, possessing 
a ready sense of humor, keen intelligence, and many accom- 
plishments. She had a personality that attracted and deserved 
friends, and she made many wherever she went. 

A strong feminist, Amelia Barr saw that women were held 
back by the ruling sex, and she longed for the day she knew 
was coming when women would have opportunities to do the 
things of which they were capable. Though liking men, she 
resented their conceit. No matter how ugly a man may be, 
she once remarked, he still thinks he is attractive to women. 
Let any honest man deny the charge. 

On her voyage down the Mississippi to Memphis, Amelia 
made her first observation of the chivalrous attentions shown 
by southern men to their womenfolk. More than fifty years 


later, she wrote: 


I never before saw such handsome, courtly men, such lovely, languorous, 
beautifully dressed women. I never before saw women treated as if they 
were angels and children as if they were cherubims, and what could I 
think of men who appeared to serve every woman upon their knees? It 
was not only the young and beautiful who were thus adored. There were 
several aged women present, and they received the same attentions, affec- 
tionately mingled with a respect that was almost veneration. It bewildered 
me. I longed for all the Scotchmen and Englishmen I ever knew to be 
on the Mississippi with me. I took great pains when I wrote my next 
letter home to enlarge on this peculiarity of Southern gentlemen, and to 
give it all the praise it merited. 


The Barrs took up their residence in Austin in the Smith 
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Hotel, a large wooden building at Congress Avenue and Pecan 
Street. They were delighted with their first dinner there. On 
the table were roast beef, chicken pie, bear meat, and antelope 
steaks. An old Texan present told Mrs. Barr that the greatest 
delicacy in Texas was bear’s paws preserved in Madeira wine 
and a little brandy. 

When it was learned in Austin that Robert Barr was an 


- accountant, he was greeted with exuberant cordiality by the 


lawmakers in the capitol. The financial affairs of the state of 
Texas were badly jumbled. Three men had already tried and 
given up the job of putting the accounts in order, and Barr 
was offered five dollars a day—hours from ten to four, includ- 
ing an hour for lunch—if he could bring order out of chaos. 
He was shown a long table, piled high with bills and docu- 
ments. Barr explained his work to his wife: 


It is all dollars and cents—commissions paid to certain men for buying 
goods for the military board, advances made by different houses, etc. 
You see, Millie, the Republic of Texas has just been bought by the United 
States. Some of her debts the United States assumes, some she must 
pay or has paid herself, and there are agreements covering a score of 
points of this kind. It is a very intricate piece of business, I assure you. 


A genial, friendly couple, the Barrs were at once drawn 
into the social life of Austin. Commenting on this experience, 
Amelia noted that women are never democrats, that every 
society has an exclusive set. In Austin she called that set a 
mixed affair. Its leaders, she wrote, were Mrs. Tom Green 
and Mrs. George Durham. “Mrs. Green was young, clever, 
and intimately and decidedly Texan. She was witty and sar- 
castic, and many were afraid of her criticisms. She dressed 
well and entertained delightfully, in Texas fashion, the ladies 
she chose to honor.” Mrs. Durham was the wife of George 
Durham, an Englishman from Mrs. Barr’s own north England 
country and an employee of the comptroller’s office. The Dur- 
hams lived in a small log house on the road to the ferry. Mrs. 
Durham’s sitting room was as entertaining as the local news 
in the weekly paper. Though not pretty or clever or stylish, 
Mrs. Durham was the most popular woman in Austin. 

The women of the Texas capital lived pleasant, serene, and 
unexciting lives. They had an abundance of slave servants, 
and they often visited in one another’s homes for indefinite 


periods. Their chief occupation appeared to Amelia to be “an 


endless tucking of fine muslin, and inserting lace in the same. 
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Some women chewed snuff without cessation, and such women 
neither tucked nor inserted. They simply rocked to and fro, 
putting in a word occasionally.” 

Amelia remembered that in 1856 there were only two pianos 
in Austin, one in the Governor’s mansion and the other be- 
longing to a rich Jewish family named Henricks. There was 
no bookstore in the city, and few books were seen in 
private homes. There was no theater, no lecture or concert 
hall, no public library, and no public entertainments except an 
occasional ball when the legislature was in session. The women 
often had spend-the-day parties, at which they would do their 
sewing and indulge in local gossip. On one of these occasions, 
a Mrs. R , the wife of an old Texan major who had been 
in many battles and Indian fights, appeared greatly worried. 
She explained that her husband had been raving about his room 
for three days and nights, and that Doctor Alexander had told 
him his trouble might continue for weeks or months. Then 
Mrs. R threw a bombshell; she announced that the major, 
well advanced in his eighties, was cutting a whole set of new 
teeth. “It was not like Ben,” said Mrs. R , “to make a 
fuss about pain. He came home one day with a Comanche 
feather sticking out of his back and has suffered everything 
but death and been as meek and mild as any Christian could 
be, and yet now he is raging around like a mad bull.” 

Amelia Barr found much to admire in the frontier Texas 
women of this period. She described them as brave and re- 
sourceful, especially in times of danger. Most of them were 
fine riders and crack shots and quite able, when the men of 
the household were away, to manage their ranches or planta- 
tions and keep faithful guard over their families. 

The first three or four years Amelia spent in Austin were 
among the happiest of her life. Remembering these years, she 


wrote: 


Their memory steals upon me swift and sweet and sure as a vision. 
I hear the fluting of the wind and the tinkling of guitars. I see the 
white-robed girls waltzing in the moonshine down the broad sidewalks of 
the avenue, and the men, some in full evening dress, and others in all 
kinds, picturesque frontier fashion, strolling leisurely down its royally 
wide highway. I am sitting in the little wood house, with its white-washed 
ceilings and unpainted stairway, and one sits at my side who left me 
forty-five years ago. 


In October, 1856, Robert Barr completed his auditing work 
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for the legislature and won the following tribute from Senator 
J. W. Throckmorton, chairman of the Senate Committee, and 
the Honorable C. W. Buckley, chairman of the House Com- 
mittee: 


The balance sheet will show the exact pecuniary condition of the affairs 
of the Board in every point, and it is unnecessary to say more upon the 
subject than to invite an inspection of it. The Committee were extremely 
fortunate in procuring the services of a gentleman to act as their Secretary 
so well qualified to perform the duties and so well versed in book-keeping 
as Mr. Barr. His qualifications have lightened their labors and an inspec- 
tion of the exhibit prepared by him is only necessary to vrove how for- 
tunate we have been in procuring his services. 


After three years of idyllic life in Austin, the Barrs began 
to discern an ominous change. 


In 1859 there were bitter disputes wherever men were congregated and 
domestic quarrels on every hearth-stone, while feminine friendships melted 
away in the heat of passionate arguments so well seasoned with person- 
alities. There were now three distinct parties: One for remaining in 
the Union; a second which demanded a strict Confederacy, and a third 
which wished Texas to resume her independence and to fly the Lone Star 
flag again. It was a quarrel with three sides, and the women universally 
entered into it, with so much temper, that I could not help thinking they 
had all exercised too much long-suffering in the past, and were glad of 
a lawful opportunity to be a little ill-natured. 


Amelia seldom heard slavery named as a reason for secession. 
Texans were more or less used to losing their slaves, who 
would often run away to the Rio Grande and cross into Mexico. 
Many slaveowners told her they would be satisfied to free their 
slaves on such terms as those in England had been freed. The 
Texans were mainly concerned over the question of states’ 
rights and were furious that the United States should inter- 
fere in the social and domestic arrangements of Texas. So 
heated were these discussions that the atmosphere at-the last 
social gathering in the Barr home was like that in a political 
arena. 

One night, tired, unhappy and anxious, Amelia slept fitfully. 
She dreamed she was on 


a vast plain, dark and lonely with the black clouds low over it and the 
rain falling in a heavy, swollen downpour; and as I stood with clasped 
hands, but without the power to pray, a great white arch grew out of the 
darkness. It seemed high as heaven, and wide as the horizon, and I 
~ wondered at its beauty and majesty. But, as I looked, I saw a black line 
down the center of it grow to a visible break, and this break grow 
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wider and wider, until one-half of the arch fell to the ground, amid 
groans and cries, far off, but terrible. At the same moment, I saw a 
Presence of great height, dim and shadowy, standing beside the ruined 
arch, and he cried for the birds of prey in a voice that filled all space. 
Turning north, and south, and east and west, he cried, “Come! and I will 
give you flesh to eat!” 


So Amelia and Robert knew that war was inevitable. After 
talking over the dark prospect, they decided to remain in Texas, 
though Robert vowed he would take no oath against the United 
States. 

They talked of Sam Houston, who, Robert said, would be 
returning to Austin soon. “You will see him some morning 
soon, sitting in front of Tong’s Grocery, looking like a lion 
and wearing a Serape Saltillero like a royal mantle. I can’t 
help admiring the man, though I do not like him. In a far off 
way he reminds me of Oliver Cromwell.” Robert went on to 
explain that Houston was then in a Washington hotel, faith- 
fully attending every session of the Senate and every meeting 
of the Baptist Church and unceasingly whittling hearts and 
anchors and other such toys out of bits of pine wood. 

Houston returned to Texas in the autumn of 1859, when he 
defeated his old political enemy, Governor Hardin R. Runnels, 
for the governorship. Amelia considered Houston the grandest 
and most picturesque figure in American history. An immense 
crowd came into Austin to witness his inauguration. The town 
was filled with rangers and frontiersmen, deserting United 
State soldiers waiting to join the Confederate Army, and little 
squads of Lipan or Tonkawa Indians, who were the spies and 
‘scouts of the United States Army in their constant warfare 
against the cruel and hostile Comanche and Apache tribes. 
But on this occasion there was even present a party of Apaches, 
come to visit Houston, the faithful friend of all Indians. 

Houston’s election was regarded as a great triumph for the 
Unionists in Texas, but everyone in Austin knew that, if Lin- 
coln were elected President, war would come. After Lincoln’s 
election, Houston found himself compelled to summon a Gen- 
eral Convention in Austin on January 27, 1861. It submitted 
secession to a popular vote and adjourned. 

One day some one mentioned Jefferson Davis to Houston, 
who had spoken rather mildly of some of the leaders of the 
secession movement. Houston replied: ‘I know Jefferson Davis, 
and I did not mention him because I know him. He is proud 
as Lucifer and cold as a lizard.” 
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Amelia attended the ceremony in the capitol, at which meas- 
ures were adopted for entering the Confederacy. At this meet- 
ing all state officers were ordered to take the oath of allegiance 
to the new Southern government. Houston was heard in silence 
while he firmly but clearly explained his reasons for refusing 
to take the oath. The lieutenant governor, Edward Clarke, 
however, promptly complied. As he reached the desk on which 
the ordinance of secession lay, a Unionist friend of Mrs. Barr’s, 
a girl of about sixteen, leaned forward and deliberately spat 
on the document. There was a little laughter from some of 
the spectators as Clarke silently removed the blemish with his 
handkerchief. 

At this time Amelia was greatly worried about Robert. She 
knew his Unionist sympathies and the dangers in a community 
predominantly Confederate. She thought that men were often 
unreasonably stubborn. But she observed: “Men are made that 
way. They have prejudices, and they call them principles, and 
then—sink or swim, they stick to them.” Since living in Aus- 
tin, Amelia had modified considerably her notions about slav- 
ery. In principle she, too, abhorred slavery, but she found her 
negro servants to be thieving, lying, and indolent, and she 
lost much of her pity for all negroes. 

One morning on her way to Henricks’ Store, she heard mili- 
tary music, and there came swinging into her view the march- 
ing men of the Second Texas on their way to war. Not a 
soldier in the procession weighed less than one hundred eighty 
pounds. “They were all very tall, wiry men—straight as their 
own gun barrels, with upward carriage and full of that kind 
of spirit we call ‘mettle’ in a horse.” She paused a minute to 
pray for these men who were to achieve a record unsurpassed 
for bravery and misfortune. She remarked that not a single 
one ever returned to Texas. 

Amelia blamed the women for driving their menfolk into 
the war. In their bitterness Confederate women sympathizers 
would have nothing to do with the male members of their 
families who would not enlist. They would not eat with them, 
speak to them, or listen if spoken to. This treatment drove 
the younger men into the army, though, as Amelia noted, the 
middle-aged and the old men needed no such coercion, for most 

of them were hotheaded and ready to fight for their ideas. 
On February 26, 1862, Amelia noted in her diary that there 
was bad political news: Fort Donelson and Nashville had been 
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taken. On March 3 she drove out to see Bishop and Mrs. Alex- 
ander Gregg. On March 13 she wrote that Nashville and 
Columbus had been evacuated. On March 16 the bells in Austin 
started ringing, and there was great excitement. Every dog 
in town seemed to be barking. When Robert came home, he 
said that Price and McCulloch had whipped the enemy in 
Missouri, taking thirty thousand prisoners, and that Beaure- 
gard had taken fourteen regiments in Tennessee. On March 
29 Bishop Gregg called to pay his respects, for it was 
Amelia’s thirty-first birthday. Robert was sad because he could 
give her no gift. On July 18 came the news of McClellan’s 
defeat. “The town seemed drunk with excitement. There was 
shouting and bell ringing and the continual cracking of fire- 
arms.” 

During the years that followed, however, the fortunes of 
war shifted. The Confederacy lost the glittering prize of vic- 
tory, almost within its grasp, and its early triumphs were 
succeeded by defeats and waning strength. 

On May 14, 1865, Robert returned from downtown to report 
the surrender of Lee and Johnston. It was soon realized that 
the Confederate cause was lost. Returning gray-clad soldiers 
began pouring into Austin, and soon both soldiers and citizens 
were plundering stores amid scenes of much disorder and con- 
fusion. Law enforcement ceased. Governor Lubbock and other 
state officers fled to Mexico. The Barr family remained quietly 
at home. 

In 1866 Robert, having no further employment in Austin, 
received an offer to go to work for a cotton firm in Galveston. 
He accepted, and three months later, on September 25, 1866, 
Amelia and the four children left Austin to join him. 

The first few months in Galveston were happy ones, but late 
in April of 1867, the dread yellow fever became serious. Daily 
the terror grew. The Barr family decided to move from the 
thickly settled neighborhood in which they lived. Robert rented 
an old house near the sea that had been recently renovated, 
known as the Durr home. When Amelia first inspected this 
ancient dwelling, she felt “an indefinable repugnance” in the 
rooms. The interior of the house was dark, shadowy, and filled 
with an eerie atmosphere. A short distance from the house 
was a military camp, occupied by a thousand United States 
soldiers before the epidemic began. Here the disease made such 
inroads that finally not thirty troops were left to bury their 
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colonel. All but a few shops in Galveston were closed. Grass 
grew long in the yards and streets, and thousands of tiny frogs 
covered the ground. Sickly odors permeated the air. The mu- 
nicipal government placed barrels of burning tar throughout 
the city in an effort to reduce the plague. 

One evening Amelia joined Robert in a walk downtown on 
a business errand. When they returned, they found the chil- 
dren alone and terror-stricken. They explained they could not 
sleep because evil men had entered the house and gone about 
the rooms cursing and quarreling. Gertrude, the German maid, 
had unexpectedly left. The next morning Gertrude explained 
she would not stay in the house overnight because, she said, 
“dreadful men kept going up and down the stairs all night.” 

Puzzled by this state of affairs, Amelia and Robert got the 
explanation some time later when they received a social visit 
by a Mr. Hall. He expressed surprise that the Barrs had moved 
into the old Durr home, which had been unoccupied for a long 
time. He explained that it was known as the former rendezvous 
of Jean Lafitte and his pirate crews when it was painted a 
blood red. No one in Galveston would live there until the Barrs 
had unknowingly occupied it after its renovation. 

One night Amelia had an unusually vivid dream. Before 
her was a black, motionless river. Suddenly a gaunt, saffron 
figure of a man rose to a sitting posture in the river and in- 
toned: “One shall be taken, and the other left.” It was not 
long after this dream that the plague struck the Barr house- 
hold with all its fury. Every member was stricken. Amelia 
and her daughters recovered, but first the sons died, followed 
by their father. 

Amelia was left to struggle for herself and her three small 
daughters. She bravely opened a boarding house on Tremont 
Street that she operated successfully for a while until changing 
conditions made it a losing venture. Then an inner voice di- 
rected her to go to New York. Twenty years before in Eng- 
land, Henry Ward Beecher, who had met her briefly, had told 
her he would be glad to help her if she ever visited New York. 
She had not forgotten the promise, but she doubted that Beecher 
would remember it. The little family left Galveston on a 
steamer November 17, 1868. 

Amelia’s first work in New York was that of governess in 
‘the family of William Libbey. Mr. Libbey encouraged her to 
write a magazine article describing the break-up of the Con- 
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federacy in Texas, which Amelia had vividly related to him. 
She promptly sold this article to D. Appleton and Company 
for thirty dollars. She renewed her acquaintance with Henry 
Ward Beecher, who, true to his promise, gave her regular 
employment as a writer for the Christian Union magazine. 
Thus, she embarked on her literary career when she was nearly 
thirty-nine years old. 

She worked with tremendous energy and ambition, turning 
out scores of newspaper and magazine articles, poems, and 
stories. In 1885 Dodd, Mead, and Company published her first 
novel, Jan Vedder’s Wife. The book was promptly acclaimed 
and established her as a novelist. In 1886 three more novels 
were published, followed by the same number in 1887. In 1888 
appeared the novel for which Texans have known Amelia Barr 
best, Remember the Alamo. She was paid one thousand dollars 
for it. Among the letters of appreciation she received, the 
most highly prized one came from William R. Houston, dated 
October 22, 1888, thanking her for her treatment of his dis- 
tinguished father. The great Sam Houston was in fact one of 
Amelia’s favorite heroes, and she recorded that as she wrote 
Remember the Alamo, Houston seemed to be standing beside 
her, offering silent encouragement and approval. 

From 1885 to 1911, inclusive, the firm of Dodd, Mead, and 
Company published forty-two novels written by Amelia Barr. 
Other publishers launched nineteen additional books of novels 
and stories. 

When an old woman, at the height of her literary career, 
she won the homage of both literary critics and ordinary 
readers. Letters of appreciation came from such diverse celebri- 
ties as Robert G. Ingersoll, Henry Van Dyke, Moses Coit Tyler, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

It can not be denied that her novels have few of the enduring 
qualities that make permanent literature. As a writer she had 
pronounced gifts, but she had nothing approaching genius. 
Like many another popular author, she wrote too fast and too 
much, driven always by the urgency of earning a living for 
her daughters and herself. Her work lacked discipline and 
restraint. The melodrama and sentimentality of many of her 
novels make them somewhat ridiculous to the realistic fiction 
readers of today. 

She herself was greater than anything she wrote. Her strong 
and cheerful spirit rose above every hardship, every setback, 
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every grief. She proved in a long life of achievement that she 
was indeed the master of her fate. She deeply loved life and 
people, and her faith in God and the ultimate triumph of truth 
and justice never wavered. Until she died her vital, youthful 
spirit burned like a bright, steady flame. 

“T have warmed both hands at the fire of life,” she reflected 
in concluding her autobiography at the age of eighty-two. “I 
have drunk every cup, joyful or sorrowful, life could give me; 
but neither my soul nor my heart is old.” 
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Masonry in the Early Days 
of CeKas 
JOSEPH W. HALE 


HE PURPOSE of this article is to sketch in broad outline a 
brief summary of the origin, development, and influence 
of Masonry in the early days of Texas, with particular refer- 
ence to its notable contribution in the field of public education. 
The facts here assembled have been gathered primarily from 
Masonic records and data now on file in the office of the Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of Texas Masons at Waco, from 
official records in the archives of state at Austin, and from 
the Biographical Directory of the Texan Conventions and 
Congresses. 


The Beginning of Masonry in Texas 


The first concerted effort to institute a Masonic lodge on 
Texas soil was begun by Stephen F. Austin, Ira Ingram, H. H. 
League, and four other Masons. On February 11, 1828, they 
prepared a petition addressed to the York Grand Lodge of 
Mexico, asking for a dispensation to form a lodge at San Felipe 
de Austin, to be known as the “Lodge of Union,” with the 
above named men as its principal officers. The York Masonic 
Lodge, however, was expelled from Mexico by a decree of the 
general government, and this first effort of Texas Masons was 
futile. 

The second attempt to establish Masonry in Texas was in- 
itiated in the winter of 1834 by Anson Jones, John H. Wharton, 
Asa Brigham, James A. E. Phelps, and Alexander Russell. In 
the spring of 1835 these five Masons, joined by J. P. Caldwell, 
met in a secluded spot on the west bank of the Brazos River, 
near the town of Brazoria, under a large live oak tree and 
decided to apply to the Grand Lodge of Louisiana Masons for 
a dispensation to form a subordinate lodge in Texas to be 
known as Holland Lodge, in honor of J. H. Holland, the then 
Grand Master of Louisiana. The principal officers of the new 
lodge were to be Jones, Brigham, and Caldwell. In due time 
the petition was granted, the dispensation was issued, and on 
December 27, 1835, Holland Lodge No. 36, under dispensation, 
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was duly instituted and opened at its meeting place in the 
courthouse at Brazoria. This was the first Masonic Lodge ever 
instituted in Texas and was the only one organized prior to 
the days of the Republic. In the early days of its existence it 
sailed upon perilous seas. 

In March of 1836, General Urrea and his Mexican troops 
took possession of the town of Brazoria, destroyed the records, 
regalia, and property of Holland Lodge, and appropriated its 
dispensation to work. The members of the Lodge were scat- 
tered by the havoc of war. James Fannin, who had become a 
member of this lodge, was among those who had been massacred 
at Goliad. Jones, Wharton, and Phelps joined the Texan troops 
on the Colorado River about the middle of March. In the mean- 
time, the Grand Lodge of Louisiana had duly issued for the 
new lodge a charter which was delivered in person by John 
M. Allen to Anson Jones as master while the Texan troops were 
retreating before the forces of General Santa Anna. Jones 
carried the lodge charter in his saddlebag while the Battle of 
San Jacinto was being fought. After the capture of Santa 
Anna, the dispensation was returned to Jones, and thereafter 
both the dispensation and charter were taken back to Brazoria. 
Because of the depleted membership of the Lodge, however, 
no effort was made to resume labor at Brazoria, and no further 
meetings were held until the lodge was reopened in the Senate 
Chambers of the Republic of Texas at Houston in October, 1837. 

Two other subordinate lodges were established in Texas un- 
der the jurisdiction of the Grand Ledge of Louisiana Masons. 
They were Milam Lodge No. 40 at Nacogdoches and McFarland 
Lodge No. 41 at San Augustine. Hayden Edwards was the first 
master of Milam Lodge; William McFarland was the first 
master of McFarland Lodge. Each of these lodges was issued 
its charter on September 22, 1837. 


Grand Lodge of the Republic 


A convention of delegates from Holland, Milam, and McFar- 
land Lodges met in the Senate Chambers of the Republic of 
Texas at Houston on December 30, 1837, for the purpose of 
forming a Grand Lodge of Texas Masons. General Sam Hous- 
ton, who was then serving as President of the Republic, was 
elected to preside over the convention, and Dr. Anson Jones 


was elected secretary. After the Grand Lodge had been organ- 


ized, its three subordinate lodges returned their respective char- 
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ters to the Grand Lodge of Louisiana, and they were then 
designated by the Grand Lodge of Texas as Holland No. 1, 
Milam No. 2, and McFarland No. 3. Anson Jones was elected 
the first Grand Master, and George H. Winchell the first Grand 
Secretary of the Grand Lodge of the Republic of Texas. Upon 
motion duly made it was resolved that the first regular meet- 
ing should be held at the city of Houston on the third Monday 
in April, 1838. 

Accordingly, on April 16, 1838, the Grand Lodge of the Re- 
public of Texas convened in its first annual communication 
in the city of Houston with Anson Jones presiding as Grand 
Master. The Lodge was called, off and on, at the direction of 
its presiding officer, on the dates of April 27, May 7, 8, 10, and 
11 for the purpose of hearing reports of committees and the 
adoption of a constitution. On May 18 Grand Master Jones 
made this statement: “The Order already boasts of nearly two 
hundred Masons in full communication, which number is now 
rapidly increasing by the accession of new and worthy mem- 
bers.” At its next meeting, held in the city of Houston on 
November 12, 1838, the Grand Lodge instructed its Secretary 
to issue warrants of dispensation to four new subordinate 
lodges. 

Thereafter, during the remaining life of the Republic of 
Texas, the Grand Lodge met in its annual communications on 
the dates, at the places, and with its Grand Masters presiding, 
as follows: On December 5, 1839, at the city of Austin with 
Branch T. Archer presiding; on November 22, 1840, at the 
city of Austin with Samuel M. Williams presiding; on Novem- 
ber 8, 1841, at the city of Austin with Anthony Butler presid- 
ing; on the second Monday in January, 1848, at the town of 
Washington with J. A. Greer presiding; on the second Monday 
in January, 1844, at the town of Washington with James Webb 
presiding; and on January 14, 1845, at the town of Washington 
with N. H. Darnell presiding. By the end of 1845 there were 
twenty-four subordinate lodges in Texas which had been char- 
tered by the Grand Lodge of the Republic. 


Masons in the Government of the Republic 


While there is no standard yardstick by which to measure 
the degree of influence which the Masons, individually and 
collectively, exerted upon the early life of Texas, it is inter- 
esting to note the large number of that fraternity who held 
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high positions of leadership in the establishment and operation 
of the government under the Republic. 

The Journal of the Proceedings of the Convention which met 
in the town of Washington on March 1, 1836, for the purpose 
of establishing a new government, discloses the personnel of 
the various committees of the convention. Of the five dele- 
gates who were appointed on the committee to draft rules for 
the order and government of the convention, four were Masons.’ 
The report of this important committee was unanimously 
adopted by the convention. Of the fifty-nine delegates who 
signed the Declaration of Independence, which was adopted on 
March 2, 1836, twenty are known to have been Masons.’ Of 


the twenty-one members of the committee appointed to draft 
a proposed constitution for the Republic, seven were Masons." 

Masonic leaders held important positions in the legislative, 
judicial, and executive branches of the government throughout 
the life of the Republic. All five vice-presidents of the Republic 
who presided over the deliberations of the Senate were Masons.‘ 
Of the nine speakers of the House of Representatives, seven 
were Masons.° In addition to these eleven presiding officers, 
fifty-three other members of the Congress of the Republic are 
known to have been Masons. 

The Constitution of the Republic provided that the judicial 
powers of the government should be vested in the Supreme 


1Thomas J. Gazley, Sam Houston, James Collinsworth, and Stephen 
H. Everett. 

2C, B. Stewart, A. Brigham, John S. Roberts, Sam Houston, Claiborne 
West, Charles Taylor, Stephen W. Blount, James Collinsworth, John S. D. 
Byrom, Robert Hamilton, Lorenzo de Zavala, M. B. Menard, Thomas J. 
Rusk, A. B. Hardin, Edwin Waller, J. Antonio Navarro, A. H. Latimore, 
Stephen H. Everett, Thomas J. Gazley, John W. Bower. 

3C. B. Stewart, Edwin Waller, Lorenzo de Zavala, Stephen H. Everett, 
Claiborne West, J. Antonio Navarro, and M. B. Menard. 

4Lorenzo de Zavala, Mirabeau B. Lamar, David G. Burnet, Edward 
Burleson, and Kenneth L. Anderson. 

‘Ira Ingram, Branch T. Archer, John M. Hansford, David S. Kaufman, 
Kenneth L. Anderson, N. H. Darnell, and Richard A. Scurry. 

‘William H. Bourland, Isaac Campbell, John Chenoweth, Shelby Corzine, 
William Daniels, W. W. Holman, S. L. B. Jasper, Harvey Kendricks, Wil- 
liam Lawrence, Ben McCullough, W. P. Milby, K. H. Muse, Isaac Parker, 
George A. Patillo, Timothy Pillsbury, Isaac Van Zandt, B. Rush Wallace, 
Thomas J. Rusk, Anson Jones, Joseph Baker, William Menifee, Thomas 
J. Hardiman, Kelsey H. Douglas, Daniel Rowlet, Patrick C. Jack, Collin 
McKinney, E. H. Tarrant, Thomas H. Brennan, William Clark, John Boyd, 
W. C. Hill, George W. Barnett, Isaac W. Burton, Stephen H. Everett, 
John A. Greer, Juan Seguin, Robert Wilson, Thomas Barnett, Joseph L. 
Bennett, James Kerr, J. A. Navarro, James Shaw, John A. Wharton, 
George Wright, James Armstrong, Sam Houston, William L. Hunter, 
John S. Menifee, Joseph W. Robertson, Samuel L. Williams, William M. 
Williams, James Wright, and James Gaines. 
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Court and such inferior courts as the Congress might from 
time to time ordain and establish. It also provided that the 
Republic should be divided into convenient judicial districts, 
not less than three nor more than eight in number, and that 
the judges of the several judicial districts, together with the 
Chief Justice of the Republic, should constitute the members 
of the Supreme Court. The first Congress enacted a law divid- 
ing the Republic into four judicial districts, but the number 
was increased from time to time until eight districts had been 
created. During the life of the Republic an aggregate of four- 
teen judges wrote opinions for the Supreme Court; of this 
number eight were Masons: Chief Justice Thomas J. Rusk 
and Judges R. E. B. Baylor, John M. Hansford, Patrick C. Jack, 
John T. Mills, William B. Ochiltree, Richard A. Scurry, and 
A. B. Shelby. 

In the executive branch of the government, each of the four 
presidents of the Republic was a Mason. Serving with David 
G. Burnet as provisional president of the ad interim govern- 
ment were the following Masons: Lorenzo de Zavala, vice- 
president; James Collinsworth, secretary of state; Thomas J. 
Rusk and M. B. Lamar, secretaries of war; and Warren Hall, 
adjutant general. 

In the cabinet with President Sam Houston, during his first 
administration, were the following Masons: Mirabeau B. La- 
mar, vice-president; Stephen F. Austin, secretary of state; 
Thomas J. Rusk, secretary of war; James Pinkney Henderson, 
attorney-general; and Robert Barr, postmaster general. 

In President Mirabeau B. Lamar’s cabinet were the follow- 
ing Masons: David G. Burnet, vice-president; Abner S. Lips- 
comb, secretary of state; Branch T. Archer, secretary of war; 
James Webb, attorney general; Robert Barr, postmaster gen- 
eral; and Thomas William Ward, commissioner of the general 
land office. 

Serving with President Anson Jones, the first Masonic Grand 
Master and the last President of the Republic, as members of 
his cabinet, were the following Masons: Kenneth L. Anderson, 
vice-president; Ebenezer Allen, secretary of state; William Gor- 
don Cooke, secretary of war; William Beck Ochiltree, secretary 
of the treasury; and Ebenezer Allen, attorney general. 

On July 4, 1845, a convention of duly elected delegates met 
in the city of Austin for the purpose of drafting an ordinance 
accepting the terms of annexation offered to the Republic of 
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Texas by the United States and for the further purpose of 
drafting a constitution for the state of Texas. Of the sixty- 
one delegates to this convention, thirty-six are known to have 
been Masons.’ 

With such influential Masons holding prominent positions of 
trust and leadership in the organization and conduct of the 
government, it was inevitable that the principles of free ma- 
sonry should become deeply rooted in the Texas constitutions 
of 1836 and 1845, and in the general and special laws as enacted, 
interpreted, and enforced thereunder. 


Masonic Growth and Influence Generally 


From 1846 to 1861 the number of subordinate lodges char- 
tered by the Masonic Grand Lodge of Texas increased from 
24 to 269; by the year 1880 the number had increased to 515 
lodges. This rapid growth is perhaps unequaled in all the annals 
of Texas Masonic history. 

In a recent article on “Masonic Lodges As Time-Indicators 
Of A Town’s Prosperity,” appearing in the Southwestern His- 
torical Quarterly, Dr. S. W. Geiser refers to this phenomenal 
growth and says: 

Masons of every settlement with a promise of increase in prosperity 
and population applied for charters. With the passing of time many of 
these towns diminished in importance and prosperity, and with this 
regression the Masonic lodges one by one demised. In such later declining 
towns, the period of prosperity generally fell between the dates of char- 
tering and demise of the Masonic lodges, which thus can be used as 
“time-indicators” of the town’s prosperity. 


Although no one can definitely measure with any degree of 
accuracy the influence which the Masons exerted upon the 
social, moral, and spiritual life of the people in the early days 
of Texas, it is certain that such influence was for the good. 
Not only did the fraternity provide a desirable and needed 
medium of social intercourse and a high standard of ethics 
and charity for its own members, but an inspection of the 


7Thomas J. Rusk, president; James Armstrong, Cavitt Armstrong, R. E. 
B. Baylor, R. Bache, James M. Burroughs, William L. Cazneau, Edward 
Clark, N. H. Darnell, James Davis, G. A. Everts, J. P. Henderson, A. W. 
O. Hicks, A. C. Horton, Henry J. Jewett, H. L. Kinney, Albert H. Latimer, 
Sam Lusk, A. S. Lipscomb, James S. Mayfield, Alexander McGowan, J. B. 
Miller, J. Antonio Navarro, W. B. Ochiltree, Isaac Parker, James Power, 
H. G. Runnels, James Scott, George W. Smyth, Charles B. Stewart, E. H. 
Tarrant, Isaac Van Zandt, Francis M. White, George T. Wood, George 
W. Wright, William Cocke Young. 
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minutes of almost any Masonic lodge of that era will disclose 
the close relationship which existed between it and the Protes- 
tant church or churches of the local community. And so, it 
may truly be said that Free Masonry was in a real sense an 
inseparable link in the chain of circumstances tending to co- 
ordinate the activities of the state, the church, and the school 
in laying the sure foundations upon which our social order 


has been thus far built. 
Public Education in the Early Days 


Popular education has always been an object of vital concern 
to the people of Texas. It was a matter which attracted the ‘ 
particular attention of the Masons in the early days and was 
a field in which they made a most remarkable contribution to 
the public welfare of this commonwealth. 

One of the grievances against the Mexican government, as 
listed in the Texas Declaration of Independence, was the fail- 
ure of the government to establish any system of education. 
The Texas Constitution of 1836 provided: “It shall be the duty 
of Congress, as soon as circumstances will permit, to provide 
by law a general system of education.” Although Jones, Whar- 
ton, and other Masonic leaders urged repeatedly upon the Con- 
gress its constitutional duty to make some provision for a 
system of education, the financial circumstances of the Republic 
were not such, in the opinion of Congress, as to permit the 
provision to be made. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1845, the president of 
the convention was authorized to appoint a committee on edu- 
cation, consisting of seven members. Of the seven members 
appointed on this committee, four were Masons.* Among other 
recommendations made to the convention by this committee as 
to what the constitution should provide, was the following: 


The Legislature shall, as early as practicable, establish free public 
schools throughout the State, and shall furnish means for their support 
by taxation on property, and from and after the year eighteen hundred 
and fifty, it shall be the duty of the Legislature to set apart one-tenth 
of the annual revenue of the State, as a perpetual fund, the interest of 
which, at six per cent per annum, shall be apportioned to the support of 
free public schools; and no law shall ever be made, directing said fund to 


any other use. 


8Judge R. E. B. Baylor, Edward Clark, J. P. Henderson, and E. H. 
Tarrant. 
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When the foregoing report of the committee on education 
came on for consideration in the convention, an amendment 
was offered from the floor to strike out the word “shall” in the 
first line and insert in its place the word “may,” thus changing 
the mandatory provision of the proposal to a mere grant of 
permission. The amendment was rejected by a vote of thirty- 
seven to eleven. Of the thirty-seven delegates voting against 
the proposed amendment, twenty-three were Masons,’ and of 
the eleven delegates who voted for the amendment only two 
were Masons.'®° When the recommendation of the committee 
came up later in the proceedings for further consideration, it 
was changed and modified, however, to some extent before being 
incorporated in the constitution as finally drafted. But the 
mandatory provision directing the Legislature to set aside one- 
tenth of the annual revenues of the state for the support of 
free public schools was retained. 


Educational Program of the Grand Lodge 


In its tenth annual communication held at Houston in Jan- 
uary, 1847, the Masonic Grand Lodge of Texas adopted a 
resolution providing “that a Standing Committee of five be 
appointed, to be styled the Committee on Education.” It was 
also resolved “that ten per cent of all revenues accruing to this 
Grand Lodge be appropriated to purposes of education; and 
the same shall not be drawn from the Treasury for any other 
purpose.” 

At its eleventh annual communication held at Austin in 
January, 1848, the Grand Lodge authorized its Grand Master 
to appoint a Superintendent of Education, who should have 
the custody and management of the Masonic Education Fund, 
have general supervision of all the educational interests of the 
Order, and who should recommend, for the :consideration of 
the Grand Lodge, such measures for the promotion of educa- 
tion as he might deem advisable. E. W. Taylor was appointed 
the first Masonic Superintendent of Education in Texas. 

Prior to 1848, however, various subordinate lodges had al- 
ready begun the establishment of schools in Texas. Perhaps the 
first Masonic School in Texas was that fostered by Orphans 
Friend Lodge No. 17 at Fanthrop in Grimes County; it 

®*Armstrong, Baylor, Bache, Burroughs, Clark, Cazneau, Darnell, Everts, 


Henderson, Latimer, Lipscomb, Mayfield, McGown, Miller, Navarro, Power, 
Parker, Runnels, Tarrant, Ochiltree, Van Zandt, White, and Wright. 


10Hicks and Young. 
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was established in the fall of 1842 and later became known 
as the Masonic Collegiate Institute. After the Grand Lodge 
had established its education fund, it made loans to Marshall 
Lodge No. 22, Palestine Lodge No. 31, Lockhart Lodge No. 59, 
Guadalupe Lodge No. 108, and others, for the purpose of 
assisting each in its respective educational endeavors. In its 
annual communication in 1853 the Grand Lodge advised and 
requested all subordinate lodges within its jurisdiction to exert 
themselves in the establishment of schools, pledging to reim- 
burse any local lodge for expenditures thus made. 


Masonic Schools in Texas 


In the period from 1850 to 1873, the Legislature of Texas 
granted charters to seventeen institutions of learning which 
were organized under Masonic auspices.*1 Among the most 
noted and prosperous of these institutions were the Masonic 
Female Institute at Marshall, the Milam Masonic Female Insti- 
tute at Bowie, Linden Male and Female Academy, New Dan- 
ville Masonic Female Academy, Upshur Masonic College, and 
Rusk Masonic Institute. In addition to these seventeen char- 
tered institutions of learning the Masons of Texas established 
more than one hundred other schools which were not chartered. 
All of these schools, with few exceptions, were open alike to 
the children of Masons and non-Masons on equal terms. AIl- 
though a tuition fee was charged in most instances, these mea- 
gre fees were supplemented by generous contributions and 
abundant revenues derived from the subordinate and Grand 
Lodge. Moreover, after the state instituted its system of public 
education in the late fifties, the local Masonic lodge was the 
silent promoter and partner in many instances where the local 


11Masonic Female Institute at Marshall, chartered December 2, 1850; 
Milam Masonic Female Institute in Bowie County, chartered December 8, 
1851; Linden Academy, chartered December 15, 1853; New Danville Acad- 
emy, chartered January 15, 1854; Milam Masonic Institute, chartered Feb- 
ruary 10, 1854; Tennessee Colony Masonic Institute, chartered February 
8, 1858; Texas Masonic Institute in Parker County, chartered January 2, 
1860; Prairie Lea Female Institute, chartered January 31, 1860; Masonic 
and Odd Fellows Institute of Navarro County, chartered February 8, 
1860; Upshur Masonic College, chartered February 9, 1860; Lexington 
Academy in Burleson County, chartered February 10, 1860; San Saba 
Masonic College, chartered December 11, 1863; Henderson Masonic Female 
Institute, chartered May 25, 1864; Weatherford Masonic Institute, char- 
tered in 1870; Scyene Masonic Institute in Dallas County, chartered Oc- 
tober 24, 1871; Hallsville Masonic Institute in Harrison County, chartered 
May 17, 1873; Little River Academy, chartered June 2, 1873; Rusk Ma- 
sonic Institute, chartered May 8, 1873. 
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school was in the charge of an independent board of trustees 
elected by the people. 
Dr. Frederick Eby makes the following significant statement: 


The services of the Masonic lodges in conducting schools and furnishing 
buildings were possibly greater than those of any single religious denomi- 
nation. As the state developed its system of schools, Masonic interest 
gradually declined until it limited its activities to the education of the 
orphans of its former members. Their services must be regarded as one 
of the most important transitional steps toward free public education. 
A certain parallelism can be noted between the educational program of 
the Grand Lodge and the later organization of public education in the 
state.!? 


The limits of this paper will not permit an extended analysis 
of the close parallelism between the educational program of 
the Grand Lodge of Texas Masons, as above outlined, and the 
later organization of public education by the state of Texas, 
as interesting as such a comparison may be. It must suffice 
in this connection merely to note that it was not until the 
year 1854 that the legislature of Texas began its educational 
program by the passage of an act to establish a system of 
common schools in this state. By the terms of this act it was 
provided in substance that each school established thereunder 
should be subject to the management of a local board of 
trustees to be elected by the people and that the state treasurer 
should be ex-officio superintendent of the common schools of 
the state. From this beginning the system of public education 
was gradually developed by the joint efforts of the state and 
its various political subdivisions until finally the activities of 
the Masons in this laudable undertaking became absorbed by 
and merged into the larger enterprise of all the people acting 
in their governmental capacity. But the singular contribution 
which the Masons made to the cause of public education must 
stand forever in the annals of history as a permanent memorial 
to their usefulness and beneficence for the common good of all 
in the early days of Texas. 


12Frederick Eby, The Development of Education in Texas (New York, 
1925), 180. 


Some Early Cexas Newspapers 
WALTER McCAUSLAND 


NTIMATE glimpses of pioneer life in Houston and elsewhere 
| in early Texas are revealed by some newspaper pages found 
among the papers of a soldier of the Republic of Texas. These 
rare and interesting mementoes include a complete copy of the 
Morning Star of Houston for Saturday, November 23, 1839 
(Vol. 1, No. 185), and the first two pages of the same paper 
for Thursday, November 7, 1839 (Vol. 1, No. 172). According 
to A. C. Gray,’ the Morning Star was the first daily newspaper 
in Texas. 
The Weekly Telegraph of Houston, influential newspaper of 
the Republic and of early statehood, is represented by the first 
two pages for Wednesday, May 9, 1855 (Vol. XXI, No. 9). 
There are also title pages of the Weekly Confederate of Gal- 
veston for September 29, 1855, the Tri-Weekly State Times 
of Austin for November 16, 1853, and the Texian Advocate of 
Victoria, for February 25, 1847. Gray says that the Texian 
Advocate was the first newspaper to be published west of the 
Colorado. 
The Morning Star, dating back to within three years of the 
first settlement of Houston in 1839, was “published daily, Sun- 
days excepted, at the office of the Telegraph, at $12 per annum, 
semi-annually in advance,” by Jacob W. Cruger, who had bought 
the Telegraph from Gail Borden in June, 1837. The editor at 
the time of this issue in 1839 was John W. Eldredge. 
The historic press on which the Star was printed had been 
used by Borden when he first established the Telegraph at San 
Felipe de Austin. A. C. Gray, who revived the Telegraph in 
1874, says that, when Santa Anna’s invading army approached 
San Felipe, the printing office and equipment were moved to 
Harrisburg, only to be overtaken there by the enemy. The i 
press was thrown into Buffalo Bayou but was later recovered, 
cleaned, and set up in Houston, where it had many more years 
of useful life.? 
The Weekly Telegraph, founded by Borden in 1835, had a 


1“History of the Texas Press,” in Dudley G. Wooten (ed.), A Compre- 
hensive History of Texas, II, 374. 
2Ibid., 370. 
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long and honorable career. At the time of the issue here de- 
scribed it was published by Allen and Brockett at the Telegraph 
Building on Franklin Street, Houston. They had bought the 
enterprise from Dr. Francis Moore. Harry H. Allen became 
editor in 1854. 

Both the Star and the Telegraph were well printed for the 
times, on paper of a quality sufficiently high to have withstood 
the ravages of decades, but their typographical appearance 
would not attract the modern reader. The only illustrations 
were a few small stock woodcuts in the advertising columns. 
The photoengraving process was as yet unknown, and paper 
was precious. Except for the title of the paper, no large type 
was employed. “Banner” headlines and feature stories run- 
ning to two or more columns had not come into use. 

In those pioneer days news was a commodity much sought 
after. Remote from the homes of their childhood, lacking the 
modern advantages of well-stocked libraries, palatial motion- 
picture houses, and radio, the early settlers welcomed the efforts 
of those enterprising men who made available to them the rec- 
ord of local happenings, the high spots of current political dis- 
cussions, and the moving panorama of events in the world at 
large. Closely set columns of small type were read with avid 
interest. 

Both issues of the Morning Star in my possession devoted 
the first page to a list of taxes due the city, “published in pur- 
suance to an act Incorporating the City of Houston.” Among 
those named owing taxes were Isaac W. Burton, colonel of the 
redoubtable “horse marines,” Moseley Baker, Felix Huston, M. 
B. Lamar, second president of the Republic, and others whose 
names and exploits are familiar to students of Texas history. 
By far the largest assessment was that levied against H. R. 
and L. 8S. Allen, amounting to $1,943. Other large taxpayers 
included James Love, $609.87; League, Andrews & Co., $561.50; 
and William Pierpont & Co., $255. Even the smallest assess- 
ments were not overlooked, for E. H. Winfield was listed for 
$0.25 and Charles Spencer for a like amount. A. C. Allen, who 
with his brother John had founded Houston, was assessed $1.00. 

In 1839 were many troublous days in Texas. Indian skir- 
mishes were frequent; and although the dictator Santa Anna 
had been routed at San Jacinto three years earlier, difficulties 
with Mexico continued. The leading article in the Star for 
November 7, 1839, said of events connected with the Federalist 
revolutionary movement in Mexico: 
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By a gentleman from San Antonio, we are informed that information 
had reached that place that Col. Karnes, with about four hundred men, 
had left for the Rio Grande, in the direction of Monclova. During their 
march up to the time the last intelligence had been received from them, 
they had met several small parties of Centralist troops, who took imme- 
diate flight, without offering any show of resistance. 

The troops under the command of Canales and Ross had reached Mier, 
and without even a skirmish, took that place, about three hundred Central 
troops leaving in the utmost confusion. A junction of all the Federai 
troops was to be formed as soon as possible, and the whole force would 
then march directly upon Matamoras. The utmost consternation was 
produced among the inhabitants all along the Rio Grande, who imagine 
the whole force of the United States and Texas are upon them—the few 
Americans already there being only the advanced guard. 


Canales and Colonel Reuben Ross had crossed the Rio Grande 
September 30 with a force of 600 men including about 180 
Texans; but the campaign came to nothing because Canales, 
although at times displaying able qualities as a strategist, was 
indecisive and did not follow up his opportunities. 

A brief note in the Star for November 23, 1839, announced 
that General Felix Huston was a candidate for the office of 
Major General of the militia, and another conveyed informa- 
tion that Colonel Henry W. Karnes was a candidate for briga- 
dier general of the First Brigade of militia. 

Problems of law enforcement are suggested by another 
article: 


We have often wondered what was ultimately to be done with the 
steamship Zavala. Would she be kept, like some old ship, which has spent 
her best days on a foreign station, as a nursery for the future officers of 
the Navy? Or would she be continued, as heretofore, fully officered, and 
manned not at all? Whatever may be deemed proper for her disposal as 
a National vessel, we think it not proper that she should be made a 
hide-and-go-seek place for runaways from the executors of the law. Per- 
haps the Editor of the Civilian can inform us in what capacity a certain 
Mr. A. F. Woodward was received and secreted on board of that craft? 
Some of our citizens to whom that individual was largely indebted, would 
like very much to be informed upon the subject. They think even should 
there have been a community of interests, the officers in charge should 
not have connived in such an affair. We do not say they did so—we hope 
they did not. 


Reprinted from the Baltimore American is a lengthy descrip- 
tion of a review of Russian troops by the emperor, and from 
the New Orleans Picayune an article extolling the merits of 
Chinese tree corn. There is also a whimsical quotation from 
the Buffalonian, short-lived gossip sheet of Buffalo, New York. 
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The November 7, 1839, issue of the Star announced a rumor 
that Queen Victoria was about to marry Prince Albert of Saxe 
Coburg Gotha, and gallantly offered: 

If we had Miss Victoria here in Texas, we could very soon provide her 
a husband who would teach her the rudiments of the domestic duties of 
a wife of her age—a sphere certainly better adapted to her capacities, 
than the mockeries and mummery of the obligations of her present position. 


Unfortunately for, the Queen and for Texas, the invitation, if 
it ever reached her, came too late for acceptance, for she mar- 
ried Prince Albert in that same year. 

Much space is given to an article reprinted from the New 
Orleans Bee of November 14, describing financial conditions 
in England, as reported on arrival in New York of the Great 
Western, first steamship built for transatlantic service. Per- 
haps inspired by the fame of that great ship, Edward Delony 
of New Orleans took nearly a column of space in this issue of 
the Star to announce his plans for publishing in that city a 
newspaper to be named the Great Western. 

Another story quoting the New Orleans Picayune, described 
a titanic battle against rats at the foot of Gravier Street in 
that city and concluded with the observation that, if such a 
decisive victory had been achieved in Baltimore, there would 
have been a monument raised to commemorate the event. 

The last two pages of the Star were set solid with advertise- 
ments. M. T. Rogers took more than two inches of space to 
warn his fellow-citizens against a certain gentleman from 
Mississippi, who had defrauded him of a considerable sum of 
money. Adams & Harris advertised for Brandon money, “for 
which the highest price will be paid.” Under the arresting 
headline “The Capitol for Rent,” the Houston Town Company 
proudly informed readers that no building in Texas was so 
well or better arranged for a public house. “It is well calculated 
for the accommodation of families, single gentlemen and the 
traveling public.” 

The strength and frailties of human character stand revealed 
in the advertising, as well as in the editorial parts of the paper. 
An anonymous item gave notice that a pocketbook containing 
a sum of money had been found and might be reclaimed by the 
owner upon calling at the post office and paying for the adver- 
tisement. Immediately beneath appeared an offer of $100 re- 


- ward, signed by Mayor George W. Lively, “to ascertain what 


person or persons unlawfully entered the house of one Adeline 
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Marks, on the night of the 14th of Nov. and committed sundry 
depredations by breaking her furniture, and injuring other 
property about her premises.” Rewards were also offered for 
the apprehension of runaway slaves, and C. J. Hedenberg an- 
nounced auctions of groceries, dry goods, hardware, furniture, 
lands, and negroes. 

The Weekly Telegraph for May 9, 1855, was in the large 
eight-column size familiar to modern newspaper readers. It 
reported the arrival at Houston of six hundred bales of cotton 
in a single day, adding that about twenty-five thousand bales 
had been received since the beginning of September. The vital 
importance of transportation in those early days, as now, was 
portrayed in an article extolling the ox teams and teamsters, 
which “have been the pride and glory of this city for many 
long years. Whatever else might have been dispensed with as 
instruments of its prosperity, they were indispensable. They 
stand in the same relation to the general prosperity that rail- 
roads, canals and steamboats do in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

But progress was not to be stayed by such expressions of 
praise for earlier modes of transportation. The same edition 
carried an announcement from W. J. Hutchins, William M. Rice, 
and C. Ennis, as directors of the Galveston and Red River 
Railroad, saying that the company had contracted for comple- 
tion of twenty-five miles of that road by January 1. An appeal 
was made for additional investment, and the editor joined 
forces with the agents of progress, in an editorial calling for 
generous public support. 

Similar in character and interest is the material preserved 
in the Weekly Confederate of Galveston, the Tri-Weekly State 
Times of Austin, and the Texian Advocate of Victoria. Of the 
Weekly Confederate, Gray wrote in 1898 that only the name 
was known.’ It may be, therefore, that the page described here 
is the only one that has survived. Had complete files of all 
these early ventures in journalism been preserved, the task of 
modern historians would have been greatly simplified. 

These fragments of early Texas newspapers were included 
in the papers of Charles Drake Ferris and his brother Warren 
Angus Ferris, both of whom were Texas pioneers. Answering 
the call of those struggling for independence, and attracted no 
doubt by offers of land grants, Charles Ferris left his home 
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in Buffalo, New York, in the fall of 1835. He sailed from New 
Orleans for Matagorda in the brig Brutus on January 2, 1836, 
and is said by his family to have fought at San Jacinto, al- 
though his name does not appear in any list of veterans known 
to me. L. W. Kemp, outstanding student of San Jacinto, believes 
that Ferris did not take part in the battle. Ferris, who was one 
of Burton’s “horse marines,” served for a time as aide-de-camp 
to Lieutenant-Governor J. W. Robinson, who introduced him 
to General Thomas J. Rusk. Ferris was said to have attained 
the rank of colonel. He returned to Buffalo in the fall of 1837 
and is believed to have been lost at sea in 1850. On February 
11, 1860, his heirs were granted 960 acres of land in Donley 
County, in recognition of his military service. 

His brother Warren Angus Ferris had a long and adven- 
’ turous career and played an important part in the stirring 
events of the early days of the Republic. As a young man he 
spent five years in the Rocky Mountains as a trapper and trader 
for the American Fur Company. His journal of those days 
was published in book form only five years ago.* Late in 1836 
Ferris joined his brother Charles in Texas. Early in 1837 he 
organized two companies of militia. 

He was for a time county surveyor of Nacogdoches County. 
He led several surveying expeditions into the Trinity country, 
with incidental brushes with the Indians. On at least one of 
these he was accompanied by John H. Reagan. Homer De Gol- 
yer, in the Dallas Morning News of November 15, 1939, said 
that the present street plan of that city, except in the down- 
town district, is laid out generally on the lines first surveyed 
by Ferris. He contributed to the newspapers of his day several 
accounts of his early experiences. Some of these have been 
gathered by Mr. De Golyer. Unlike his brother Charles, War- 
ren Ferris spent the remainder of his life in Texas, where he 
died in 1873.5 


: 4W. A. Ferris (Paul C. Phillips, ed.), Life in the Rocky Mountains 
(Denver, 1940). 
5Ibid., 
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Cexas Jtems in the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, 1836 
Contributed by COLONEL M. L. CRIMMINS 


Lie Army and Navy Chronicle was a weekly magazine 
published in Washington, D. C., by B. Homans. During 
the early months of Texas independence, its pages reflected 
American interest in Texas. The extracts given here appeared 
in successive numbers of Volume III from July through De- 
cember, 1836. The number for July 7, 1836, carried on page 
eight a description of a Texas flag which may add yet another 
to the numerous standards which characterize the state’s his- 
tory. The item read: “Texas Flag—a plain red ground, with 
a single white, five-pointed star, and the letters TEXAS between 
the points.’* 

A second item in the Chronicle may show the difficulties which 
faced the Republic of Texas in seeking recognition from and 
annexation to the United States. The following extract, from 
the issue for July 21, 1836, illustrates the obstructionist tactics 
employed by John Quincy Adams? to prevent annexation. 


*TEXAS* 
Saturday, July 2. 
Mr. Mason® gave notice, that as soon as the business before the Com- 


1A flag of this description is not listed in Mamie Wynne Cox, The 
Romantic Flags of Texas. It is similar, in the use of the white star and 
white letters, to the Lorenzo de Zavala flag, which was adopted by the 
Texas Convention, March 11, 1836, to be “the first official National Lone 
Star flag.” Part of the records of the minutes of the convention were lost, 
however, and Miss Adina de Zavala says that her grandfather’s flag had 
a. ‘wena to mar its pure face.”—(Cox, Romantic Flags of Texas, 230- 


2Former President John Quincy Adams in 1836 was congressman from 
Massachusetts. When President, he had made a fruitless attempt to obtain 
Texas from Mexico by cession, but when the annexation of Texas was 
proposed, he opposed it because he was against the extension of slavery. 
See Dictionary of American Biography, I, 88, and Biographical Directory 
Bpacy Congresses, 1774-1927, 625. (Hereafter cited D.A.B. and 

8John Young Mason, congressman from Virginia, introduced the bill 
— the independence of Texas. See D.A.B., XII, 369; B.D.A.C., 
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mittee of the Whole should be disposed of, he would ask the consent of 
the House to make a report from the Committee of Foreign Affairs in 
relation to Texas. He moved that the further proceedings of the call be 
dispensed with: agreed to. 

The House then went again into committee, and Mr. Cambreleng* moved 
that the committee rise, and report some of the bills to the House; which 
was agreed to, and the committee rose and reported. 

Mr. Adams raised the point of order, that the Chairman of the com- 
mittee ought not to have reported any of these bills, notwithstanding the 
vote of the committee, on the ground that any one bill was open to amend- 
ment until they were all gone through. He addressed the House at some 
length on the point. Mr. A. then moved to recommit the bills: lost. 


— Monday, July 4 

Mr. Mason, from the Committee of Foreign Affairs, made a report in 
relation to the affairs of Texas, accompanied by the following resolutions: 

“1. Resolved, That the independence of Texas ought to be acknowledged 
by the United States, whenever satisfactory information has been received 
that it has in successful operation a civil government, capable of perform- 
ing the duties and fulfilling the obligations of an independent power. 

“2. Resolved, That the House of Representatives perceive with satis- 
faction, that the President of the United States has adopted measures to 
ascertain the political, military, and civil condition of Texas. 

The resolutions, after a desultory debate, in which Messrs. Adams, 
Pinckney, Peyton, Williams, of N. C., Reed, and Hardin, took part, were 
adopted, the 1st, by a vote of 128 to 20, and the 2d, by a vote of 113 to 22.” 


Continuing to show its interest in Texas, the Chronicle of July 
28, 1836, quotes the Congressional Globe of July 25: 


Official despatches from General Gaines,> dated Camp Sabine, June 28, 


4Church Caldron Cambreling, congressman from North Carolina, 1821- 
1839, was House administration leader for Jackson and Van Buren and 
served on the committees of Ways and Means and Commerce and Foreign 
Affairs: See D.A.B., III, 482; B.D.A.C., 779. : 

5Brevet Major General Edmund Pendleton Gaines, of Virginia, was first 
an ensign of the 6th Infantry and served with the 4th, 2nd, 8th, 23rd, and 
25th Infantries. He was brevetted March 9, 1814 “for gallantry and good 
conduct in defeating the enemy at Fort Erie,” where he withstood a siege 
for forty-two days. He was an aggressive, quarrelsome, and often insub- © 
ordinate officer who became impatient with those who did not agree with 
him. He planned to have railways used in the defense of our western 
frontiers and to utilize floating batteries in our harbors. He quarreled with 
General Winfield Scott, who was also an opinionated Virginian. He was 
court-martialed for calling on Louisiana for volunteers to send to General 
Zachary Taylor in Texas without consulting proper authority and repeated 
his offense a month later by calling on Alabama, Missouri, and Mississippi 
for troops. Stephen F. Austin wrote Sam Houston, July 4, 1836, to try to 
get General Gaines to establish his headquarters at Nacogdoches. Like 
General Billy Mitchell, Gaines was in advance of his time and was also 
“front page news” wherever he went. Sam Houston called him the “Bayard 
of the American Army.” See T. H. S. Hamersly, Complete Regular Army 
Register of the United States for One Hundred Years, 1779-1879, p. 452; 
Barker and Williams, Writings of Sam Houston, IV, 22; VII, 143. 
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1836, communicate the intelligence, that the Mexican Army at Matamoras, 
under General Urrea,® has been reinforced to the number of 7,000 men, 
and was, on the 18th of June, on its march, and rapidly advancing 
towards Guadaloupe Victoria, and the headquarters of the Texian army. 
The motto to which the Mexican army were sworn, was “extermination 
to the Sabine, or death.” 

Before receiving this intelligence, Major Sterling C. Robertson? had 
reported to General Gaines that two men had been recently killed, and 
another wounded on the waters of the Navasota, in Robertson’s colony, 
about twenty miles west of Nacogdoches, by the Indians of several different 
tribes (Caddoes, Kitchies, and others,) who had taken and carried away 
several women and children of the families of the men killed. 

General Gaines, considering that these recent acts of hostility on the 
part of the Indians were prompted by their having been advised of the 
large force approaching Matamoras, and by the expectation that the 
Texians would be driven off and the country given up to them, had called 
upon the Governors of Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
each for a regiment of mounted gun-men, to co-operate with the regular 
force under his command, including the four companies of dragoons from 
Fort Leavenworth. 

It was his intention, if he did not in the interim receive satisfactory 
assurances that the Indians upon our borders had no hand in the late 
murders on the Navasota, to march to Nacogdoches as soon as he obtained 
the immediate co-operation of the three companies of dragoons and six 
companies of the 7th Infantry at Fort Towson. 


The Chronicle for August 11, 1836, quoted again from the 
Globe. 
MOVEMENTS NEAR TEXAS 


We have been furnished for publication with copies of the following 
order, issued by General Gaines, and of his instructions to the officer 
commanding the United States troops near Nacogdoches: 


6General José Urrea was commander-in-chief of the Mexican forces in 
Texas. His troops killed F. W. Johnson, February 27, 1836, at San Patricio, 
and James Grant, March 2, 1836, at Agua Dulce. It was Santa Anna’s order 
and not Urrea’s that caused the massacre at Goliad, March 27, 1836. See 
C. A. Gulick, Jr., Papers of Mirabeau B. Lamar, I, 211-256, and E. C. 
Barker, Readings in Texas History, 280. 

7Major Sterling Clark Robertson, for whom Robertson County, Texas, 
was named, was born in Nashville, Tennessee, October 2, 1785, and died 
at Nashville-on-the-Brazos, March 4, 1842. He was an empresario, soldier, 
and signer of the Texas Declaration of Independence and the Texas Con- 
stitution of 1836. As an empresario, he introduced six hundred families 
into Texas and was surpassed only by Austin. See Z. T. Fulmore, History 
and Geography of Texas as Told by County Names, 33-36. 

8Fort Towson, Indian Territory, in the Choctaw Nation, six miles north- 
west of Red River and the same distance south and east from the 
Kiamichi River, fifty miles west of Arkansas, thirty-two miles northeast 
of Paris, Texas, established May 5, 1824, and abandoned June 8, 1854. 
See T. H. S. Hamersly, Army Register ‘of the United States for One 
Hundred Years, 157. 
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HEAD QUARTERS 
WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Camp Sabine, July 11th, 1836 
Order, 


No. 29 

The present posture of affairs in Texas, indicates the probability of 
Indian disturbances on the western and southwestern borders of the 
United States, in the course of the summer and autumn. On this hypothe- 
sis must be predicated all military movements on this frontier. It is there- 
fore directed that on any service requiring a detachment of the troops at 
any military station or camp, to be sent on duty in the wilderness on 
which they may be absent more than two days, and out of supporting 
distance, not less than two hundred infantry, or one hundred and fifty 
mounted men, be detached. The fate of Major Dade’s command in Florida, 
illustrates the importance of a strict attention to this order. 

By order of Maj. Gen. Gaines, 
GEO. A. McCALL, 
A.D.C., and Actg. Asst. Adjt. General 


HEAD QUARTERS, WESTERN DEPARTMENT 


Camp Sabine, July 10, 1836. 

Sir:—Having received satisfactory information that among the Indians 
who have recently committed depredations upon the frontier inhabitants 
of Texas, in Robertson’s Colony, there were some of the tribes residing 
within the limits of the state of Louisiana and Arkansas, I have deemed 
it proper, in order to ascertain to what extent these Indians have partici- 
pated in their hostile incursions into Texas, to direct your attention to 
the matter; for which purpose you will repair, with the forces under your 
command, to the town of Nacogdoches, where you will, for a time, be 
occasionally stationed, until otherwise directed; and to which place I have 
ordered seventeen thousand four hundred rations of flour, with the like 
quantity of the small parts of the ration, together with eight thousand 
five hundred rations of pork, with authority for a supply of beef, sufficient 
to complete the whole supply to 17,400 rations. * 

Your position at Nacogdoches must combine the several advantages of 
strength, health, and comfort, and it must be fortified by a small breast- 
work constructed of light materials, with a blockhouse or two at the oppo- 
site angles. 

The primary object of the present occupancy of that post is to enable 
me to carry into effect instruction of the President of the United States 
embraced in the letter from the War Department, dated May 12, 1836, 
of which I enclose herewith a copy for your information and government. 

Should you find any of the Indians on our side of the supposed national 
boundary, manifesting a hostile spirit, you will urge them to return to 
their villages and be peaceable. But should they, or any other Indians, 
or other armed forces, be found in a warlike attitude, or in the act of 
any decided hostility against the United States troops, or against any 
of the inhabitants of this frontier, or of the disputed territory, to the 
south or east, or north of Nacogdoches, you will, in that case employ the 
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forces of your command to arrest or otherwise restrain them from such 
hostility, notifying the commanding officer here of their position, probable 
numbers, and conduct; to the end that the forces at this place may 
promptly support and co-operate with you, in their arrest or punishment. 
But you will not attack them without evidence of their hostility, demon- 
strated by their conduct rather than by their threats; taking care to 
conform strictly to the precautionary measures prescribed in the instruc- 
tions herewith enclosed, as well as the general regulations of the War 
Department. 

You will keep the commanding officer at this place, and at Fort Towson, 
informed of every movement and every measure connected with or em- 
braced in the directions and duties assigned to you. 

I am, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
EDMUND P. GAINES 
Major General Commanding. 

To the officer commanding the U. S. troops at or near Nacogdoches, 

near Texas. 


Army and Navy Chronicle, September 8, 1836, p. 157: 


About the middle of last month, Gen. Gaines sent an officer of the U. S. 
Army into Texas to reclaim some deserters. He found them already 
enlisted in the Texian service to the number of two hundred. They still 
wore the uniform of our army, but refused of course to return. The 
commander of the Texian forces was applied to, to enforce their return; 
but his only reply was, that the soldiers might zo, but he had no authority 
to send them back. This is a new view of our Texian relations.—-Pensacola 
Gazette. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle, September 15, 1836, 


p. 173: 
FROM NACOGDOCHES 


The public has heard scarcely any thing from Gen. Gaines’s Head Quar- 
ters since his letter of the 10th of July, announcing his intention to march 
a part of his army to Nacogdoches, and from that post itself, we have 
not, until now, heard a word. This long silence had indeed begun to create 
doubt in the minds of some people whether General Gaines had, in fact, 
compromised the neutral obligations of his country, by a military movement 
into the Mexican territory; but the annexed extract from a letter received 
yesterday by one of our citizens, from an officer at Nacogdoches, settles 
the question, and shows that a detachment of our army is in actual occu- 
pation at that Mexican town.—National Intelligencer. 

Extract of a letter from an officer of the U. S. Army, dated Camp 
Nacogdoches, Aug. 4, 1836. 

“Since I last addressed you from Fort Towson, I have performed another 
march of near two hundred miles; and now, on a small hill which termi- 
nates, or rather on which Nacogdoches partly stands, our encampment is 
spread. We were two weeks accomplishing the march, which was truly . 
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fatiguing. Part of the country over which we passed had never been 
travelled before, except by men on horseback; and as we were encumbered 
with ox teams, a road had necessarily to be cut as we advanced, which 
caused great delay, even when no river was to be crossed, and the trouble 
incident to building bridges and rafts did not occur to detain us. We 
reached this place about a week ago, and the firing of a small piece of 
artillery on our approach told of a favorable reception. The inhabitants 
are extremely polite and obliging, but many of them have left the town 
in consequence of the hostile attitude of the neighboring Indians, who 
are said to be so numerous, that some do not consider the town safe now, 
notwithstanding the presence of the U. S. troops. 

Yesterday evening the roaring of artillery and the sound of martial 
music announced the arrival of General Sam Houston® and staff. He 
seems to have suffered in health; and the wound he received at the battle 
of San Jacinto confines him still to his crutches. 

Report said a week or two since that ten thousand Mexicans were on 
their march to Texas; but, like most reports of the kind, it proved to be 
incorrect, though it is yet believed that about two thousand are embodied 
at Matamoras. The Texian army is daily increasing in strength and 
confidence, and will doubtless be able successfully to oppose any force 
that can be brought against them. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle, September 22, 1836, 
p. 190: 


From the N. Y. Evening Star: 


Extract of a letter dated, 
Camp Sabine,?° La., Aug. 17, 1836. 
This day completes 4 months since the present camp has been occupied, 
and though many and various excitements have existed from time to time, 
yet nothing has taken place, either to amuse or to interest the troops. 
To give you correct information of the disposition of the regulars on 
this border, I will remark that we form three bodies:—Fort Jessup, 
commanded by Col. Many12 of the 3d Infantry, with two companies of 


*Houston stayed at Nacogdoches from August 3 to at least September 
17, 1836. On August 25 he consented to run for the presidency of the 
Republic of Texas. The election was held on September 5, and Houston 
received 5,119 votes to 748 for Henry Smith and 587 for Stephen F. Austin. 
He took the oath of office on October 22, 1836. See Marquis James, The 
Raven, 266. 

19Camp Sabine, Louisiana, was on the west side of Sabine Pass, three 
miles from the Gulf of Mexico and three miles below Sabine City. It was 
established April 17, 1836, and abandoned in September, 1836. See T. H. S. 
Hamersly, Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years, 
152. 
11Fort Jessup, Louisiana, was on the ridge dividing the waters of the 
Red and Sabine rivers, about twenty-five miles southwest of Natchitoches. 
It was established in May, 1822, and abandoned in February, 1846. See 
ibid., 139. 

12James B. Many was born in Delaware and appointed from that state to 
the United States Military Academy. He was colonel of the 3rd Infantry, 
July 21, 1834, and died February 23, 1852. See T. H. S. Hamersly, Regular 
Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years, 602. 
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that regiment. Camp Sabine, with the 6th regiment, and 4 companies of 
the 3d Infantry, under command of Major Thompson,}* with a train of 
Field Artillery. The camp at Nacogdoches is occupied by 6 companies 
of the 7th Infantry, and 3 companies of the 1st Dragoons, and is com- 
manded by Lt. Col. Whistler.1* The whole of the troops was commanded by 
Maj. Gen. Gaines, who makes his head quarters at Camp Sabine. 

8,000 mounted volunteers or militia, are shortly expected, under the 
apprehension that difficulties with the Indians may occur on the forks of 
the Trinity river, in Texas. ‘ 

This climate is healthy, though warm; that is when you leave the water 
courses or rivers, and retire to the high grounds or pine ridges, as at the 
south on the Atlantic in the warm season. You find the Passion-flower 
and the Trumpet-creeper growing wild, in all the beauty of the forest, 
yet you meet with poisons also—the tarantula, the centipedes, the scorpion, 
and the ground rattlesnake, as well as the large one. 

There is said to be sickness in the Mexican army, yet the truth cannot 
be known, as they are on the Rio-del-norte, and access to them is difficult 


and dangerous. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle, November 10, 1836, 
p. 298 (Quoting the New Orleans Standard): 


The captain, doctor and two of the crew belonging to the Texian armed 
schooner Terrible, had (on preliminary examination) been committed for 
trial, but were liberated on giving bail. It appears that she had previously 
been in the service of Texas; that her commander, Captain Allen, had 
temporarily given control of her to Mr. Williams, and afterwards desired 
Captain A. A. Randolph to take charge of her, and equip her as a vessel 
of war—giving him a letter of marque in the Texian service. Williams, 
being thus displaced with his crew, required the captain of the U. S. 
sloop of war Boston, to capture the Terrible, as a Texian privateer; and 
asserted that Captain Randolph threatened to attack the Sardinian ship 
engaged in the commerce of Mexico. The facts were proved on examina- 
tion; and the prisoners were committed for trial under the act of Congress 
of 20th April 1818, on the grounds that they enlisted, and caused others 


13Alexander R. Thompson, of New York, was graduated at the U. S. 
Military Academy, January 3, 1812, and appointed first lieutenant of the 
6th Infantry. He became major of that regiment April 4, 1832, lieutenant 
colonel, September 6, 1837, and was killed in action with the Indians in 
Florida, December 25, 1837, in the Battle of Okee-cho-bee. At the head 
of his regiment he made a desperate charge and was shot twice but con- 
tinued until he was fatally shot. His last words were: “Keep steady men: 
charge the Hammock—remember the regiment to which you belong.” See 
Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the United 
States Military Academy, I, 103. é 

14William M. Whistler was born in Maryland and appointed to the 
United States Military Academy from the Northwest Territory. He was 
commissioned second lieutenant, 1st Infantry, June 8, 1801; lieutenant 
colonel, 7th Infantry, July 21, 1834; colonel, 4th Infantry, July 15, 1845; 
retired, October 9, 1861; and died December 4, 1863. See T. H. S. Hamers- 
ly, Army Register of the United States for One Hundred Years, 854. 
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to enlist, in an armed vessel having a letter of marque against a friendly 
nation. If convicted, the penalty is $1,000 fine, with imprisonment not 
exceeding three years. 


Also in the November 10, 1836, issue of the Chronicle, under 
“Promotions, Corps of Engineers” appears the following: ‘“Sec- 
ond Lieut. Robert E. Lee, to be Ist Lieut. 21st September, 1836, 
vice Brewerton, promoted.” Lee’s name is intimately associated 
with Texas from 1846 to 1861 and is still dear to our memory 
as an ideal soldier and man. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle, November 17, 1836, 
p. 319 (From the New Orleans Commercial Bulletin): 


TEXIAN NAVY.—We publish the following list of vessels whose registers 
and papers emanate from the Texian Government: 


Vessels of War. 


Texian schr. of war Independence, Com. Hawkins. 


sd “i Invincible, Capt. Brown. 

Brutus, Capt. Hurd. 

Liberty, Capt. Wheelwright. 
Thomas Toby, Capt. Suares. 
Terrible, (privateer). 


” armed steamboat Ocean, Capt. Grayson. 
” armed schooner Passaic, (transport). 


Merchantmen. 
” brig Col. Crockett, Capt. Chase. 
” schooner Colonel Fannin, Capt. Thompson. 
San Jacinto, Capt. Henry. 
” steamboat Yellow Stone, Capt. Grayson. 
” ” Laura, 
” ” Cayuga, 
” sloop Colonel Knight, Capt. Charles. 


Fourth of July, Capt. Scott. 
List of American vessels engaged in the trade between New Orleans 
and ports in Texas: 


American brig Good Hope, Captain 
a schooner Flash, Capt. Falvel. 
Flora, Capt. Appleman. 
Julius Caesar, Capt. Lightburn. 
Kosciusko, Capt. Burns. 
ae ue Pennsylvania, Capt. Delarue. 
44 William & Francis, Capt. Watts. 
7 (4 Gen. De Kalb, Capt. Matthews. 
i xg Urchin, Capt. Bridges. 
Shenandoah, Capt. Moore. 


The above is taken from the most correct sources, and shows the number 
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of vessels, more or less, connected in the trade between our city and the 
ports of Texas. 

At this time many of these merchant vessels go without convoy, that 
being hitherto rather accorded to vessels having Mexican goods aboard, 
and bound to some one of the ports in Mexico. 

These schooners are in danger of being taken by Mexican brigs of war 
now cruizing off the harbors of Texas, and which, in the absence of many 
of the Texian armed schooners, and of any convoy by an United States 
vessel of war will probably commit depredations on our commerce. 


From the Army and Navy Chronicle, December 29, 1836, 
p. 412: 
The Little Rock (Ark.) Advocate of the 16th ult. states that the U. S. 


troops at Camp Sabine have been ordered by Gen. Arbuckle to abandon 
that station, and return to our western frontier. 


| 
| 


Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana ~ Cexas 
Frontier, 1803-18]4 
JULIA KATHRYN GARRETT 


[continued] 


Letter 22 


John Sibley to Edmond Randolph 


Natchitoches September 23rd 1811 
Dear Sir, 


I was favoured with your friendly letter of the August —?— 
Together with a Packet of News Papers—?—which were very 
interesting as well as your letter. I thank you for them. I 
Enclose you the Declaration of John Garniere, which from the 
Character of the Man I believe to be true so far as the facts 
Came within his own knowledge, and it is Probable the whole 
is true; Cols. Manshack [Menchaca] & Bernard had with them 
about fifteen Thousand Dollars.'** Since the Arrival of Garniere 
here another Man deserted from St. Antonio & arrived here yes- 
terday. he Confirms what Garnier Says generally and gives 
him a good character . And says that he Came through the 
Bayou Pierre Settlement and understood from the Inhabitants 
that the Spaniards took but two Men of the Party. Nine were 
secreted in the Neighbourhood and the Spanish Soldiers were 
hunting them; On the Receipt of this Intelligence about fifteen 
Armed Men, Volunteers, set off from here to Conduct Cols. 
Manshack, Bernard and those they Could find in here, and will 
not be prevented by the Spanish Soldiers they may meet with, 
they went likewise in search of some Robbers who Committed 
a Robbery Near the Andize [Adaes]*” last Sunday Night of 
a quantity of Merchandise from three Spaniards who had been 
here to Trade, one of whom is Missing and, tis believed he is 
killed.—I expect in two or three days the Party who are gone 
to Bayou Pierre will return and hope they will find the Span- 
iards. In the Month of June last, General Aldamo [Aldama] 
of the Revolutionary Army Accompanied by his Brother, and 
the Abbey Solerara [Salazar], sat off from Colone [Colonia 
del Nuevo Santander]'** on a mission to the Government of 


104Gutiérrez states that he had five hundred pesos. For Gutiérrez’ 


account of this event see Gutiérrez, Breve Apologia, 5, 13-14. 


105Settlement of the Addes Indians. The Spanish form is Adaes. Sibley 
usually spelled it Adaize. This tribe lived north of Natchitoches; the 
presidio Los Addées was named for them. Annals of Congress, 9th Cong., 
2nd Sess., 1089; Bolton, Texas in the Middle Eighteenth Century, 35. 
106They set out from Saltillo. 
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the U. S. they arrived Safe at St. Antonio with about One 
and a Half Million of Dollars in Coin and Uncoined Barrs, 
mostly Gold. On their Arrival at St. Antonio they were amongst 
their friends for they all professed to be so; but the money 
they had was too Tempting; a Party in St. Antonio by Cor- 
rupting the Soldiers turned Sides for the Sake of Such a Prise 
Seized Aldama, the Abbey and their Principal associates and 
had them beheaded and are now trading to this place with the 
Money. I Received a long letter from the Abbey Solerara 
[Salazar] written from the Prison in St. Antonio when he was 
laded with Irons a short time before he was Put to Death, 
which was brought by an Indian who he hired to bring it to 
me, he appears to have been a Man of Strong Mind, Possessed 
the Nicest feelings and an Enthusiast for the freedom of his 
Country, for which he died a Martyr by the hand of a Treach- 
erous set of Villains, who killed him for his Money. 

I have about Thirty Barrels of Salt at Rapides which will be 
sent you by the first Opportunity 

I have Sold none of your Medicine except what I have used 
in my own Practice, which is and has been this Summer more 
than usual. It is Probable Doctor Forsyth,’” will Remove from 
Rapides to Natchitoches to make a Permanent Settlement. It 
is Probable that the Doctor & myself will form a Co-partner- 
ship. I have made a Good Crop of Cotton; from my field of 
more than 120 Acres. I ought from its appearance Gather 
Near 150,000 of seed Cotton we are picking. Since writing 
the foregoing or while writing, I am Informed that Cols. 
Manshack and Eight of his Comrades Incamped last night on 
this side of the Rio Honda’’* Six Miles from here and are 


momently expected. 
Your Obt. Humble. Servant 
Signed John Sibley. 


Edmd. Randolph ESQ 
September 25th’ 


Colonel Manshack and Party have Arrived Safe. The Troops 
met him but did not dare Attack them.” They will remain 
here some time. Papers have been received here mentioning 
that the Republicans have taken Mexico. I will write you again 
when I have anything worth Communicating. 


107Doctor Forsyth later joined the Gutiérrez-Magee expedition, and 
became an important personage in the Texas revolution in 1812-1813. 
William Forsythe to William Shaler, San Fernando de Béxar, July 17, 
1813, Special Agents, William Shaler, 1810, II, MS., S.D. 

108Arroyo Hondo, an affluent of Red River near Natchitoches. 

a paragraph was a postscript added to the letter dated September 
28, 1811. 

110Sibley refers to the Spanish troops sent from Nacogdoches to, capture 
Gutiérrez and Menchaca. When the troops overtook them they did not 
attack them, as they were in United States’ territory. Gutiérrez “To the 
Mexican Congress,” Lamar Papers, 7. 
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LETTER 23 


“i Natchitoches Sept. 24th 1811 
ir 

Two Spanish Gentlemen with eight or ten persons in Attend- 
ance Arrived here Yesterday. One of them is Called Col 
Manchack [Menchaca] from the Province of Leon" the other 
is Called Col Bernard from the Province of Colone [Colonia del 
Nuevo Santander] they Say they are delegated by the people 
of their respective provinces who are of the Republican or Rev- 
olutionary party to Come into the United States, to make known 
the Situation of their Country, to obtain a knowledge of the 
disposition of the people of the U. S. respecting them, and to 
Contract If they Can with Some Merchants to deliver at a place 
at or Near the Mouth of the River Grand a Stipulated quantity 
of Arms, Amunition etc when Money is provided to pay for them 
Agreable to Contract. These Gentlemen represent that the 
Revolutionary have lately Obtained Considerable Advantages 
Over the Royalists or Europeans & that it is their belief that 
Mexico is in the possession of them though the fact is not 
within their knowledge, their Opinion is founded upon what 
they Know of the preparations to go Against it. I from Some 
Accounts by letters received Since they Arrived in the Vicinity 
of this place. They Say all Communication between Mexico and 
Vera Crutz was Intercepted, by thirty or forty thousand Repub- 
lican troops being Posted so as to Command the Passage, this 
is done to prevent Europeans in Mexico from making their 
escape with their Money & Other Valuable property & getting 
with it on Board Some English vessels which are laying at 
Vera Crutz for the purpose,’ that General Ryan [Ignacio 
Ray6én]'" of the Republican Army Against Mexico has under 
his Command More than Two hundred Thousand Men, And 
that a great Majority of the People in the City [of Mexico] 
will join him as soon as they Can.——————_ 

Col Bernard will remain here till he Can receive Answers to 
Some letters on the Subject of his Business. Col Manchack 
[Menchaca] who is An Old Soldier expects to be invited Back 
to be put at the head of the People & Troops of Our Neighbour- 


111Perhaps Menchaca had come originally from Nuevo Leén, but at this 
time he was an active revolutionist in Texas. 

112The revolutionists considered both France and Britain their enemies; 
they believed that New Spain would be transferred to Britain as the 
price for British codperation with the Spaniards in their war to drive 
Napoleon from Spain. “Emancipation of Spanish America: Article II, 
Lettre aux Espagnols Americains. Par un de leurs Compatriotes A. Phila- 
delphia,” The Edinburgh Review, January, 1809, XIII, No. XXVI, 298-300. 
_ 48Q0n March 16, 1811, Ignacio Rayén was given chief command of the 
Army of America, when Hidalgo and Ignacio Allende, former leaders of 
the rebel army, departed for the United States to obtain aid. Bancroft, 
History of Mexico, IV, 273. 
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ing Province of Taxus [Texas] who discover a disposition to 
rise Against the European officers who are now Over them." 

There is Nothing Occured in Our Indian affairs of particular 
notice a Chicesaw is in jail here Accused of the Murder of one 
Williams a discharged Soldier, he has not been tried but Cir- 
cumstances are Strangely Against him. 

Am Your 
Obt. Hble. Servant 


The Honble William Eustis John Sibley 


LETTER 24 


- Natchitoches Oct. 14th 1811 
ir 
This is addressed to you by the Particular desire of the bearer 
hereof Col. Francisco Bernard'* who wishes to be known by 
you, he is from the Province of Colone [Colonia del Nuevo 
Santander] in the kingdom of Mexico, & Comes to the United 
States on Public business,''® his efforts are directed to Aid in 
the establishment of the freedom & Independence in his Coun- 
try, he is said to be a Man of respectable family Connections 
and a Confidential Character.'" 
I am 
Sir Most respectfully 
Your Obt. Hble Servant 


The Honble. William Eustis John Sibley 


114Menchaca was working to execute a plan which Gutiérrez claims to 
have formulated. Menchaca was to raise a company of American volun- 
teers, with whom he would return to San Antonio; there, with the aid 
of the people and soldiers, Menchaca and the Americans would abolish 
the government of European Spaniards. After establishing a provisional 
government, Menchaca would send credentials and money to Gutiérrez 
for his mission to the United States. Gutiérrez, “To the Mexican Con- 
gress,” Lamar Papers, I, 8 

115Sibley’s failure to give Gutiérrez’ correct name is apparently one of 
his common errors; throughout his correspondence he records proper names 
incorrectly. 

116Gutiérrez and Menchaca had been in Natchitoches about a month. 
The notables of the outpost interested in the Mexican revolution supplied 
them with lodging, clothing, and money. “Information from Captain 
Gaines,” Lamar Papers, I, 285. 

117When Gutiérrez left Natchitoches in mid-October he carried, in addi- 
tion to Sibley’s letter of introduction, a letter from Captain Overton, 
commanding officer of Fort Claiborne at Natchitoches, to General Overton 
who lived near Nashville. Overton’s letter provided safety and enjoyment 
for Gutiérrez on his way to Washington by opening the doors of important 
personages, among them the governor and the judge of the supreme court 
of Tennessee. For details see Elizabeth West (ed.), “Diary of José Bernardo 
Gutiérrez de Lara, 1811-1812,” The American Historical Review, October, 
1928, XXXIV, No. 1, 55-75 (hereafter cited as Gutiérrez, “Diary,” The 
American Historical Review). 
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LETTER 25 


Natchitoches, 31” Dec. 1811 
Sir 

Herewith is enclosed an Account of Such Articles I have taken 
from the factory here the past year for the use of the Several 
Indian Tribes in my Agency, for the Amt. of which as agreed 
I have drawn on you & likewise An Acct. of Other Expendi- 
tures the Blacksmith’s Acct. excepted which I Cannot have for- 
warded till next Mail. The Situation of Our Neighboring 
Spanish Country has Induced me to pay particular attention 
to those Tribes who might be more immediately Affected by 
that State of things, the Panies [Panis] & Caddos Particularly. 
The different Political parties in the Spanish .Country'* have 
made unsuccessful Efforts to draw the Indians into their dis- 
putes. I received a friendly visit from Awahakei the great 
Panie or Tawiache [Taovayas]*® Chief and party, made them 
Some presents. The Chief died on his way home. Since which 
a Separation has taken place, a party of them have gone off 
& joined a Wandering Band of Hietans, the remainder thought 
Themselves too Weak to defend Themselves Against the Ozages 
& went and joined the Tawakenoes [Tuacana]?*° who speak 
the Same Language & are likewise emigrants from the Panis 
on River Platt & live about 200 Miles South of the Panis Towns 
on Red River. The Caddo Chief is using his Interest Among 
them (which is great) to persuade them to return & live all 
together as Usual a Leader or Minor Chief with a party have 
been to St. Antonio and I Am informed Are Somewhat inclined 
towards the party of European Spaniards. The Hietans & Ta- 
wakenoes [Tuacana] are friendly to us-————————— 

There is a party of Bad Man fugitives from the different 
jails in the United States who have Settled themselves at the 
Pecan Point on Red River about 500 Miles by Water from this 
Town. The Names of those I have heard of, are Glover, Colton, 
Parkham, Armstrong, Coots, Harper, Gibbons, Kelly, Fouts, 
Turner, Rogers, Patton, Lucas, Williams, Dixon, Knowlton, 
Spears, & some Spaniards & Runaway Negroes, these people 
are Enemies to all law & good order, and most of them would 
have been hanged If they had have remained in the United 
States. The Indians have Killed one of them by the Name of 
Dixon. They have imposed upon the Indians by Forged pass- 
ports, they are all Murderers, Thieves & Robbers, and doing 
all the Mischief they Can Amongst the Indians, their party is 
Augmenting and will give us Trouble before long, if they are 


118The republicans or revolutionists opposing the monarchists or royalists. 

°The Spanish form is Taovayas. They lived on the south bank of Red 
River, about eight hundred miles from Natchitoches, or three hundred and 
forty miles by land. Hackett, Pichardo’s Treatise, II, 232. 

120The Spanish form is Tuacana. Jbid., II, 225. 
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not broken up. They are planting Corn &c & appear as though 
they Intended to Settle themselves Permanently, which will be 
an Assylum for Runaway Negroes & all Bad people. They are 
above No. Latitude 33 of Course are in the Territory of Louisiana. 

I was at Some Expense lately in having Accepted & Commit- 
ted to the Prison of this place a Chickasaw & Boluxa [Biloxi] 
Indian Accused of the Murder of William Williams late a Soldier 
in the U. S. Army they confessed the fact & the Boluxa Ac- 
knowledged to have Killed Another Travelling white Man about 
two years ago, but have not been able to discover who he was. 
The jail was lately Broken by some persons who were Accused 
of Robbing Some Spaniards of a quantity of Merchandize going 
from this Town into the Spanish Country & the Indians made 
their escape since which I have heard nothing of them. 

I have been trying to Collect the Small Wandering Vagabond 


Bands of Choctaw Indians on this Side the River Mississippi ‘ 
& Settle them at one place, that they may be governed by § 
some laws, but find great difficulty in doing any thing with them, 4 


I have promised them, when they would get all-together Appoint 
‘their Chiefs & adopt some good laws, I would do a great deal ! 
for them, in giving them farming Tools, Instructing them how ; 
to use them, & that I would Visit them from time to time, but ; 
if they would not I would do nothing for them The Complaints { 
Constantly made Against those wandering Vagabonds by the ‘ 
White Inhabitants Cannot be born with. 4 

The Accounts from Mexico relative to the Revolution in that 
Country are Contradictory. I believe General Rayon Who Com- 
mands the Revolutionists is still in Considerable force but a 
Division of his Army Consisting of about Seven Thousand have 
lately been dispersed, through the treachery of a Man Called 
the Baron Bastrop,'*: this Army was On its march from near f 
Mexico Towards St. Antonio on the West of the River Grand, 4 
and had Beaten all their opponents. the Baron met them & 
Assured the officers Commanding that the Country in their 
front were Ready to join them and that they would find none 
to oppose them & proposed that about Twenty of the Principal 
officers should Accompany him a few leagues in advance of : 
the Army while the Troops Marched on, they did so, and were ; 
led into an Ambuscade & all made Prisoners & their lives were 
spared upon the Condition only that they should send Back 
Orders to the Army to halt & disperse.’** The Revolution would 


121The documents concerning this event give Don Ignacio Elizondo as 
leader, and no mention is made of Baron de Bastrop. Reports from the 
Spanish Provinces reached Sibley indirectly, and no doubt the inadequate 
report connected the Baron’s name with the event as it was believed that 
he was a staunch royalist and anti-American. Report of the Deputies of 
the Province of Texas, MS., Nacogdoches Archives, Texas State Library. 

122This event related vaguely by Sibley is an account of the capture 
of Hidalgo and other rebel chieftains at the wells of Bajin near Monclova. 
They were on their way to Texas and the United States to secure men and 
supplies. See Garrett, Green Flag Over Texas, 67-75. 
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soon be affected If that party were well Armed & well Com- 
manded, in Point of Numbers there is no proportion between 
them & the Royalists who hold out for Ferdinand the Seventh; 
but they will no doubt Ultimately Succeed. 

There are'a Number of Americans in the Army of Rayon 
who are officers, Reuben Smith Brother to Col Thomas H Smith 
of the U. S. Army was a Colonel of Artilary & lately Killed in 
Battle; Nimrod Fletcher of Virginia formerly a Soldier at this 
place & deserted from the Exploring party who Ascended Red 
River Under the direction of M[ajor] Freeman in the year 1806 
was a Lieutenant Colonel & lately killed likewise in Battle. 

There is a Considerable Trade Carried on from the Spanish 
Country to This Town, dollars are brought in Packed on Mules 
& the Same mules are Packed out with Merchandize, Waggons, 
& Carts are likewise Used. There is a good Carriage Road*** 
from this place to Mexico. 

I am with great Respect & Esteem, 
Your Obt. Hble Servant, 
John Sibley. 


Honble. William Eustis 
Secretary of War 


LETTER 26 


a Natchitoches April 24th 1812 
ir 

I have lately been Notified as Indian Agent, that a Mr Joseph 
Gillard a French Gentleman who lives beside the Pascazola 
[Pascagoula] Indians’ on this River has Commenced a Suit 
Against the Indians for the Land they live on, he Claims it 
Under Colour of a Purchase made fifteen or Twenty Years 
Ago by a Mr. Athanaise La Cour decd. whose widow Mr. Gillard 
married; It is true Mr. La Cour did purchase of the Indians 
the Land now the valuable plantation of Mr. Gillard which was 
Confirmed by the Spanish Government in due form, & posses- 
sion immediately given as they say, of all they Sold. The Man 
who was Interpreter between Mr. La Cour and the Indians, the 
then Commadant who passed the Instrument of Writing & 
Several other persons, Say, that what is now Mr. Gillards 
Plantation is all that was sold. Mr. La Cour in his life time 
Never Claimed more, nor did Mr. Gillard, untill lately; but by 
a Construction he now thinks some expressions in the deed will 
bear he claims all the land the Indians possess which was given 


123The Camino Real or King’s Highway extended from Nacogdoches to 
San Antonio, where it divided. One road led to Laredo and Saltillo, and 
the other led to Presidio Rio Grande, Monclova, Saltillo, and thence to 
Mexico City. Bolton, Texas in the Middle of the Eighteenth Century, map. 

124The Pascagoulas Indians lived in a small village on Red River about 
sixty miles below Natchitoches. Hackett, Pichardo’s Treatise, II, 272. 
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them by the Antient French Government which they have been 

in Peaceable possession of for near forty years Containing Many 

Thousand Acres of the Most Valuable Land on this River which 

ee in a few years might Sell for an hundred thousand 
ollars. 

Col. Johnston of Rapides, (Counsellor at Law) is employed 
by Mr. Gillard to bring the Suit, feeling myselfe Bound to defend 
the Rights of the Indians in my Agency, as well as those, of 
the United States, I have spoken to James Wallace an able 
Lawyer to defend it & Requested Mr. Wallace to Consider the 
Case & Make Such Amicable Arrangements with Col. Johnston 
that the Safety of the Cause would admit, for its Coming fairly 
before the Court on its just merits, and at the Same time 
Save all Unnecessary Expense. I have Only promised Mr. Wal- 
lace Such Compensation for his Trouble As yourselfe or Govt. 
might think proper to Allow. Mr. Wallace Sugested the Pro- 
priety of the Attorney Genl. of the United States being Con- 
sulted & requested to give Some Instructions about it. The 
Suit will probably Stand Ready for trial by Next October. 
before which shall be glad of some Instructions & advice on 
the Subject. The Suit is of considerable importance. Mr. 


Wallace will have not a little Trouble with it for which he 
will expect to be Compensated. 
I am 
Sir 


Most Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 
John Sibley 


The Honble. William Eustis. 


April 27th. Messrs Smith, McClannigan, & Patterson who 
went from St. Louis to Santa Fee about three Years Ago’ : 
have just Arrived here from the Spanish Prisons where they i 
have Suffered every thing but Death.'** They report favourably 
of the Brigands who Invested the 


Country between this & Sabine are pretty nearly Broken up. 
Now nine of them are to be tried at the Superior Court at 


125They set out from St. Louis early in 1810, and were arrested in New 
Mexico in March, 1810. It was reported that in their party were French- 
men believed to be Napoleonic agents. Onis to the Viceroy, Philadelphia, 
February 7, 1810, Historia, MS. Vol. 161, A.G.N. 

126For further details see Notas Diplomdticas, III, 15-16, 55-57. B.A. 

127William Shaler, special agent of the United States on the Louisiana- 
Texas frontier, reported to Secretary of State James Monroe that these 
men, respectable traders of upper Louisiana, had been in irons for three 
years in Chihuahua, that the commandant-general had liberated them, 
giving them a passport to seek their way home because of the precarious 
situation in his government; and that the Spanish provinces were defense- 
less, and practically all the people were of a revolutionary mind. Further- 
more, Shaler reported that these men declared that five hundred men could 
easily conduct a revolution in Texas, and that such a project was in 
preparation. Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, May 22, 1812, MS., S.D. 
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Rapides. The Present Week. I hope this will be an end to their 
depredations.’** Some Spanish Troops a few days Ago were 
patrolling on this Side the Sabine. 

Yr Obt Servt 


J-S 
LETTER 27 


Natchitoches June 24th 1812 

Sir 

The Accounts from our Neighbouring Spanish Country are 
very Vague & Contradictory, but the Substance of what is most 
to be depended on is, that the Revolutionary party are gaining 
ground,'*’ the governor of the Province of Taxus [Texas] has 
forbid all Intercourse with the United States, Neither Dollars, 
Horses or Mules Can be brought Out;'*’ a Sea Port below St. 
Antonio Called Martogordo [Matagorda] tis Said is opened to 
the English,'* by which the Royal Party expect to obtain Sup- 
plies, and in the event of their being [defeated] by the other 
party & obliged to flee to get off to Havannah through the 


Assistance of the English.'** 


128Jn January, 1812, Governor Claiborne had forwarded a memorial 
from the merchants of Natchitoches to Secretary of State Monroe in which 
they requested that the United States destroy the banditti in the Neutral 
Ground, whose activities threatened to destroy their trade with Texas. 
A company of United States troops was sent from Baton Rouge to aid 
the forces at Fort Claiborne, and by April Claiborne informed Monroe 
that safe commerce had been established between Texas and Natchitoches. 
Claiborne, Letter Books, VI, 34-35, 39, 50, 56-57, 80. 

129Sibley informed the War Department on May 10, 1812, that the 
republicans had occupied the pass at Tlascala, cutting off all communication 
between Vera Cruz and Mexico City. A report, dated from Béxar, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1812, reached Natchitoches that the revolutionists were increasing 
in Texas, despite the persuasions of Governor Salcedo; that Rayén was 
in control of the principal roads of Mexico, cutting off possible aid to 
Texas; and that the desire to shake off the yoke of Ferdinand VII was 
general. Niles Register, The Weekly Register (Baltimore, 1811-1849), 
June 6, 1812, III, 238; Sibley to the War Department, May 10, 1812, 
Miscellaneous Letters, 1812-1815, MS., I.A.D.I. 

130Apparently a false rumor, because at that time two agents from 
Texas, Samuel Davenport and Apolinar Masmela, were in Natchitoches 
buying supplies for Texas, where they remained until August, 1812. And 
in July, Colonel Zambro came from San Antonio with a pack train of sixty 
mules laden with wool and silver specie for the purpose of trading in 
Natchitoches. Shaler to Monroe, August 18, 1812, MS., SD; James Carr 
to Zambrano, Natchitoches, July 22, 1812; Davenport to Montero, Natchi- 
toches, July 21, 1812; Masmela to Commandant of Nacogdoches, Natchi- 
toches, July 22, 1812, MSS., B.A.; Operaciones; Salcedo, 53, 89-90. 

181The opening of this port was proclaimed in the town and garrison of 
Trinidad on June 1, 1812. Trinidad was located on the West bank of the 
Trinity River where the Camino Real crossed it. Felipe de la Garza to 
Manuel Salcedo, MS., B.A. 
.. 182Since England was an ally of Spain in the war against Napoleon, 
it was expected that Spaniards in New Spain would have British aid. 
Agents of the United States on the Louisiana-Texas frontier had accepted 


| 
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The Settlement Called Bayou Pierre now within the State of 
Louissiana & hitherto governed by a Spanish Syndic, Appointed 
by the Governor of Taxus they Still pretend to exercise Juris- 
diction over a New Syndic or Alcalde has been appointed with 
Orders to Suffer no Citizen of the United States to Come there 
with Merchandize but to Seize and transport them over the 
Sabine, a Proclamation of this govt. Relative to the Election 
of Governor & Members of the Legislature,'** with the Several 
Acts of Congress Showing that they are now a part of this 
State have been Sent there & the people invited to Assist at 
the Election. Most of the Inhabitants would Prefer the govern- 
ment of the United States, and wish very much to be Relieved 
from their present Most disagreable Situation, by its being 
Once decided to whom they are to look for protection & to. 
whom they owe allegiance ————_——_ 

No Recent Robberies (Except Horse Stealing) have been Com- 
mited on this Side the Sabine, though we frequently hear of 
Lawless parties of Vagabonds being Seen in that Tract of 


Country. 
Col. Bernard Gutierrez is here & Very Uneasy. Mr. Shaler’ 4 


not only the opinion of Mexican revolutionists that Britain’s price of 
aiding Spain was the control of New Spain, but also believed that Britain 
would use Mexico and Texas as bases of attack against the United States 
in the approaching War of 1812. Shaler to Monroe, May 7, 22, 1812, 
MSS., SD. 

133For the State of Louisiana. 

134Gutiérrez left Natchitoches in October, 1811, for Washington, D.C., 
where he arrived in December. There he had several conferences with 
Secretary of State Monroe, was presented to President Madison and the 
Secretary of War, and during his sojourn was under the special care of 
John Graham, chief clerk of the State Department, who provided him with 
every necessity. Gutiérrez left Washington in January. The State Depart- 
ment provided him with funds to return to the Louisiana-Texas frontier, 
and with a letter of introduction to Governor Claiborne, who was instructed : 
to expedite his return to Spanish dominions. In March, 1812, he reached 
New Orleans, was received by Claiborne, and was introduced to William 
Shaler, Special Agent of the United States, commissioned to Mexico to 
obtain information concerning the revolution and to assure the inhabitants j 
of the good will of the United States. Shaler was on his way to Mexico i 
by way: of Natchitoches and Texas. He provided Gutiérrez with lodging 
in New Orleans, traveled with him to Natchitoches, and financed his every 
need. Their arrival in Natchitoches created a stir; the place seethed 
with schemes of French agents and Anglo-American frontiersmen desirous 
of aiding Mexican rebels. The time was propitious, since the revolution 
in Mexico was succeeding, the Interior Provinces were defenseless, the 
people of a revolutionary spirit, and Texas rebels were sending word to 
Natchitoches urging Gutiérrez to come to their aid with an army of Anglo- 
Americans. Furthermore, Texas rebels promised that upon the arrival of 
Anglo-Americans they would renew the revolution in Texas. Gutiérrez 
thus became the recipient of daring proposals made by French agents 
and Anglo-American frontiersmen, who offered to aid him in freeing Texas 
from the Spaniards and in marching to the aid of the rebels in the interior 
of Mexico. Claiborne and other notables of the Louisiana-Texas frontier 
believed that the revolution should take the “proper direction,” that is 
in the interest of the United States, and that the British and French 
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is likewise here, a more intimate Acquaintance with the Colonel, 
as well as farther Accounts of his Character & Standing in his 
own Country all tend to raise him in Our Esteem, he is not 
‘disposed to take Any Steps that would meet the disaprobation 
of the government of the U. S. but every Account from his 
Country informs him that the Blood of his friends is flowing, 
& he not able to Assist them in the manner he approves. 

There is a Frenchman by the Name of Paillette who Came 
from France to Louissiana in the year 1803 with the Prefect who 
has Settled on a plantation about two Leagues below this Town 
& married a Creole woman of this Parish & who holds a Com- 
mission of Justice of the Peace who I am creditably informed 
has had repeated Interviews with Col. Bernard & has exposed 
to him a Commission of appointment as French Agent & Coun- 
sul’® & has in the Name of the French Government? offered 
him four hundred Men & one hundred thousand Dollars to Aid 
the Revolutionary party. I believe Col. Bernard has been offered 
Assistance from Some Individuals possessing large Means who 
are influenced from a belief that People will ultimately Succeed 
in establishing their Independence & that they will be most 
Amply remunerated. 

There is I believe now raising Another party with the Same 
Object, in this & the Neighbouring Territory. I have Seen a 
Printed paper which is now Circulating exposing the project 
& Inviting Voluntiers to join their Rendezvous On the West 
Side of the Sabine. It is Said they have Several Brass field 
Pieces & that they will be four or five hundred Strong.'** Several 
very respectable Names are mentioned as being engaged in the 
enterprise; but as I have not evidence to Back what I have 


designs should be thwarted. Shaler was of this opinion. Therefore he 
became the mentor of Gutiérrez, assisting him in his scheme to revolu- 
tionize Texas, Coahuila, and Nuevo Santander, and to join Rayén in the 
heart of Mexico. Shaler in Natchitoches planned to direct the revolution 
in the interest of the United States. For details see Garrett, Green Flag 
Over Texas, 92-120. 

135Apparently Paillette was a powerful reality; Shaler also reported 
this event to Monroe. He wrote that Paillette “urged in the strongest 
terms, Gutiérrez’s acceptance of his plan, warning that not a moment be 
lost, as New Spain would soon be in the hands of the British.” Shaler 
was disturbed; he promised Monroe, “I shall use all my endeavors to 
= re firm, and quiet.” Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, May 22, 1812, 

136Shaler states that the appointment was made in the name of the 
French minister in Washington, who had been instructed to promote inde- 
pendence in Spanish America, to promise the revolutionists arms and 
supplies, and to employ agents for this object. John Rydjord, “Napoleon 
and the Independence of New Spain,” New Spain and the Anglo-American 
West, Historical Contribution presented to Herbert E. Bolton (Lancaster, 
Pa., 1982), I, 303. 

187Sibley had obtained this information from the paper which Shaler 
said was printed and circulated from the headquarters at Rapides. Shaler 
to Monroe, June 12, 1812, MS., S.D. 
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no doubt being true I must forbear to mention Names.*** There 
is good reason to believe that in a Short time a Stand will be 
taken & that they will proceed against the Spanish Post of 
Nacogdoches. Their party will be hourly Augmenting, so large 
a portion of the Inhabitants will join them as well as Adven- 
turers from the U. S. that it is the opinion of the Best in- 
formed that all the Country on this Side the River Grand will 
soon be Under their Command, and that they will for a length 
of time be able to maintain it. Should Such An enterprise be 
Contrary to the Views of the United States, there is no force 
in this quarter Sufficient to stop them, Or Should they want 
the Military Stores at the Fort here they might take them. 
This party I know are holding Conferrences with Col. Bernard 
but how far he approves of the enterprise I Cannot Say; but 
his Anxiety to have his friends relieved is very great. all Sober 
Reflecting persons here View these movements with Unpleasant 
fears; but would rejoice to See An Authorized body of Troops 
marching to the Relief of their oppressed Neighbours, Most 
Florid Accounts are given of the cruelties exercised by the 
Royal party ——————_ 
The Indians are all quiet. I cannot forbear Repeating that 
I think no time Ought to be lost in Coming to Some Agree- 
ment with the Indians on this gl about their Lands. 
I Am 

Sir Most Respectfully 

Your Obt Servant 

John Sibley 
The Honble. William Eustis 

Secretary of War 


LETTER 28 


Natchitoches July 14th 1812 
Dr. Sir 


The last Accounts from Mexico, state that the City of Mexico 
was besieged by General Moroles [José Maria Morelos] of the 
Revolutionary Army & Sixty thousand Men. that the force in 
the City to defend it did not Exceed five or Six thousand Men. 
Genl. Bielligrand [José Maria Villagran] was within five Miles 
of Vera Cruz, had Cut off all Supplies from the City & that the 


188There were three Virginians of respectable standing, Ross, Perry, 
and Lockett; Joseph Carr, a man of property in Mississippi; a Doctor 
Forsythe; Gaines, a sheriff of a Louisiana Parish; and Owen, a merchant, 
and Hall a practicing lawyer, both of Natchitoches. Another prominent 
American volunteer was Samuel Kemper, a brother of Rueben and Nathan 
Kemper, with whom he had figured in the violence of the West Florida 
revolution which terminated in the annexation of West Florida by the 
United States. Henry S. Foote, Texas and the Texans (Philadelphia, 
1841), I, 186-187. 
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Inhabitants were Starving & Must soon Surrender, that a Gen- 
eral Congress was Called & General Rayon was nominated pres- 
ident. This man his enimies Agree possesses Singular talents, 
& great Mental [manuscript torn] in time of difficulty, he is 
about forty a handsome Person [manuscript torn] near Mexico, 
and a Lawyer by profession & is Called the Second Washing- 
ton.'* Col. Bernardo Gutierrez is Still here but I believe ex- 
pects to Leave this for his own Country Soon. he receives 
almost daily Messages from the Troops in the Province of Taxus 
[Texas] that they are impatient to join him.’ In a letter I 
lately had the honor to write you, I mentioned that a party 
from the U. S. were preparing to enter the Spanish Country. 
I Can now Speak of it with more Certainty. I think they will 
Rendezvous on the Other Side the Sabine in Eight or ten days, 
in such force that all the Troops of the U. S. in this quarter 
& Malitia Could not Stop them were they to Attempt it.1*1 The 
plan I think is deeply laid & Co-extensive with the Southern 
& Western States.'*? Should they receive desertion from the 
Army it is my opinion they would be Numerous; but I have a 
Better Opinion of those who are Said to be leading them to 
Sepose they would encourage desertions. Captain Wolstencroft 
[Wollestoncraft] with his Company Arrived here this day from 
Batton Rouge. I hope destined to the Sabine.1**————_—_——_ 


139For details see Bancroft, History of Mexico, IV, 360-372, 398-403, 427, 
334-335, 420. 

140During May, June, and July Gutiérrez, guided by his mentor Shaler, 
was conducting a propaganda campaign which revolutionized anew Texas, 
Nuevo Leon, and Nuevo Santander. Texas republicans, converted by 
Gutiérrez messages, promised that upon the approach of Gutiérrez with 
American armed forces they would proclaim for liberty and join hands 
with the revolutionists in Mexico (who now had dropped Ferdinand VII, 
and were struggling for complete independence from Spain). Pedro Procela 
to Montero, Nacogdoches, August 11, 1812; Salcedo to Tovar, Béxar, 
August (?), 1812, MSS., B.A.; Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, June 12, 
1812. MS., S.D. 

141Sibley refers to the activities of Lieutenant Augustus Magee, a protegé 
of General Wilkinson, who had served under his command at Baton Rouge. 
On June 22 Magee resigned from the United States army, and with magic 
power quickly organized the Republican Army of the North, destined for 
the liberation of Texas and Mexico. He was assisted by Samuel Davenport, 
Spanish Indian Agent, who was in Natchitoches and New Orleans buying 
supplies for the Texas government. Ibid., 140-146. 

142Sibley refers to the general attitude of the people which was expressed 
in the Nashville Clarion. It stated that the people of the South and the 
Northwest would be securing Florida and Canada as their reward in the 
coming War of 1812, and added that certainly the West should acquire 
territory and riches from the “celestial empire of Mexico, if only they would 
go to the aid of Mexican sons struggling for liberty.” Nashville Clarion, 
April 28, 1812, quoted by Julius W. Pratt, Expansionists of 1812 (New 
York, 1925), 120-125, 222. 

148Wollestoncraft had been ordered to Fort Claiborne to take command, 
superseding Captain Overton. He did not go to the Sabine as Sibley wished; 
instead, he established himself in Fort Claiborne and did nothing. Overton 
to General Wilkinson, Natchitoches, August 25, 1812, MS., O. R. W. D. 
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A person in whom I have Confidence Arrived here yesterday 
from the Caddo Nation, & Says an Agent of the Spanish Govt. 
of St. Antonio has lately been There for the purpose of per- 
suading the Chief to Visit St. Antonio. The Governor [of 
Texas] is very desirous of engaging him on the Side of the 
Royal Party. This the Chief informed me of Some time ago 
& I gave him a talk as an Answer which he said he would (& 
I believe did) return as an Answer to the first application. I 
rely much on the firmness of the Chief: yet he is an Indian. 
I have Concluded to Send to him Again & prevent his visiting 
St. Antonio. The Zealous & Repeated importunities accom- 
panied with promises of presents & must be Guarded Against; 
& who Can tell that the Intreagues manifested & existing 
amongst the Indians of our Northwestern frontier do not ex- 
tend from the Bay of Hudson to the Bay of St. Bernard —————_ 

I am Sensible of the Influence I have amongst the Indians 
in my Agency & Neighbourhood'*** & I Shall Certainly make 
the best use of it for the Interest of the U. S. 

Am 
Sir Most Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 
John Sibley. 


1812 


Extract from Doctor Sibleys Letter—dated Natchitoches July, 
1812 “to Gov. Claiborne”*** 


Government from too Saving Calculations may commit waste, 
You will probably hear of an existence & deeply laid plan of an 
expedition now fitting out from the U. States for Mexico, the 
Leaders will Say it is to aid the Revolutionists in throwing off 
their European dependence, & Establishing a Government of 
their own, but they have more extended views, which may 
greatly Endanger the Tranquillity of the U. States, for our 
good they are not going to act, I should not be surprised if 
whole Companies of United States Troops Should march off 
to join them. they will enter the Province of Taxus [Texas] 
with Several pieces of Field Artillery & with a force not to be 
Stop’d, nor opposed on this Side of the River Grand—& they 
will hang every European Spaniard that falls into their hand, 
or others who oppose them. Should the Arms and military 
Stores at Fort Claiborne be-wanted by them, I see nothing to 
prevent their helping themselves. There is a very great differ- 
ence between the very young Inexperienced officer who commands 
here, and major Porter—what I have Suggested above is with- 
out any positive proof, though I have the Strongest Grounds 
to believe it —————_—_ 

144He refers to the Indians in Texas as far west as Matagorda Bay. 

145“to Gov. Claiborne” was a notation made by someone in the War 
Department. This extract was enclosed in Sibley’s letter of July 14, 1812. 


Honr: William Eustis. 
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ma Natchitoches August 5, 1812 
ir 

In my last letter which I had the honor to Address you I 
mentioned An expedition fitting Out from this place to the 
Spanish Country to the West. They have not yet Crossed the 
Sabine; but are in a camp on the East Bank of that River about 
two hundred Strong And parties are Daily Joining them. They 
Calculate that in ten days they will be five or Six hundred Strong. 
They have three Pieces of Small Artilery. Lieut. Magee late 
of the Army of the U. S. now Commands but tis expected 
General Adair™*® will take the Command in a Short time. They 
Expect five or Six Pieces more of Artilery Soon at their place 
of Rendezvous. The Men are Mostly Rifle Men & have or will 
have Pikes Arrangements. All made for a Plentiful Supply 
of Provisions & they have a Good Supply of Ammunition. Tis 
Said they will proceed to Nacogdoches in five or Six days, where 
most of the Inhabitants as well as the Soldiers they expect to 
join them. Some usefull Articles will at that place fall into 
their hands; but no Cannon. There are about fifty Regular 
Soldiers at Nacogdoches, besides about One hundred Malitia. 
Lt. Col. Monterey [Montero] Commands. Col. St. Brano [Zam- 
brano] an Inhabitant of St. Antonio is likewise there with about 
One hundred Men mostly Mule Drivers, but Armed. he was on 
his way to this place with about Sixty Mules Packed with fine 
Wool & Dollars, but is Stopd.*** he is Attached to the Royal 
Party, is a Resolute Brave Man, but not much Confided in. 
Said to be governed by his Interest of Private Views. There 
are about a dozen of the Spanish deserters from Nacogdoches 
& St. Antonio here who encourage the Belief that a very feeble 
opposition will be made to those Invaders. they Calculate to 
proceed on from Nacogdoches to St. Antonio & form a Junction 
with Genl. Rayon’s Army as Soon as Possible. It is Said a 
party will Enter the Province of Taxus Along the Sea Coast 
& Surprise Labardie [La Bahia]*** & St. Antonio from that 
quarter in Case the force from St. Antonio Should be Sent 


146Jn early June, Shaler, informing Monroe of three expeditions preparing 
to enter Texas, said that many frontiersmen referred to the rebirth of the 
Burr Conspiracy because General Adair, a prominent figure of the Burr 
expedition, had established headquarters at Rapides, and had addressed 
three letters to Gutiérrez. Shaler to Monroe, June 12, 1812, MS., S.D.; 
Carter, Territorial Papers, IX, 7438, 745. 

147Zambrano did not dare to venture from Nacogdoches across the Neutral 
Ground, because Magee with his army was encamped there. Therefore, he 
sent word to Natchitoches requesting, in the name of the Governor of 
‘Texas, that a safe passage to the United States post to trade be provided. 
Captain Wollestoncraft, in command at Fort Claiborne, refused Zambrano 
an escort. James Carr to Zambrano, Natchitoches, July 22, 1812, MS., B.A. 

148La Bahia, today Goliad, was the coastal presidio. 
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towards Nacogdoches. All Communications being now Cut off 
Between this place & the Spanish Country we hear Nothing of 
the State of the Country at Mexico but through Desertors, who 
Report favorably the State of Rayon’s Army, but they do not 
appear to possess correct information. 

Since the receipt of the Declaration of War'*’ I have procured 
An Interview with the Great Caddo & Nandaco Chiefs. As the 
Royal Spanish Party expect War with the United States, they 
have had their emissaries Amongst the Indians & the Caddo 
Chief has been prevailed on to Visit Nacogdoches & did Re- 
ceive Some presents from Col. Monterey [Monterol], the Com- 
medant at that place. I found them however unshaken in their 
Amity & attachment to the United States. 

They have taken from me a talk and have gone with it 
Through all the Tribes to the West as far as River Grand. 
(Viz.) Yattasses, Nandacos, Caddos, Keychies, Inies, Nabeda- 
chis, Nacogdochetos, Tawacanoes, Tawaches, Panis, Wichitaws, 
and Hietans.’* The talk Explains Our War Against England 
& the provocations, & the probability of its extending to the 
European Spaniards, & in Case Troops from the United States 
Should enter the Spanish Country they would not enter as 
enemies of Any Red People, or of the Native American Span- 
iards, who wish to become free and Independent.’ & Enjoining 
it on all the Red People to have Nothing io do in Any of Our 
Wars; but Attend to their own affairs. I have full confidence that 
my Advise to all these Nations will be Strictly Adhered to. I 
am personally well Acquainted with all the Chiefs & Leading 
Men Amongst them, and the Caddo Chief himselfe being the 
Bearer who is my particular friend they will Certainly Receive 
my tokens & Smoke my Tobacco. 

I Intend as Soon as I Can procure a Suitable Messenger to 
Send to all the Tribes along the Sea Coast on the Bay of St. 


149The last week of July, the news reached Natchitoches of the declara- 
tion of war between Great Britain and the United States on June 18, 1812. 
Montero to M. Salcedo, Nacogdoches, July 26, 1812, MS., B. A. 

150For the Spanish spelling of these Indian tribes, see Hackett, Pichardo’s 
Treatise, II, 150, 153, 160, 174, 230, 232. 

151Sibley is anticipating the fulfillment of plans suggested by Secretary 
of State Monroe, General Wilkinson, and Shaler, in case the United States 
and Britain went to war. Monroe had promised Gutiérrez in December, 
1811, that if war were declared on Britain, the United States would place 
50,000 soldiers on the Rio Grande to aid in the struggle for Mexican inde- 
pendence. On May 7, 1812, Shaler had sent Monroe a topographical report 
on Texas, indicating a site on the San Marcos River as ideal for the en- 
campment of United States troops in case of war with Britain, or an 
attempt by the United States to effect a revolution in New Spain. Wilkin- 
son, in sending plans to the War Department for the defense of New 
Orleans against the British, also included plans for operations in Texas. 
Gutiérrez, “To the Mexican Congress,” Lamar Papers, I, 11; Shaler to 
Monroe, Natchitoches, May 7, 1812, “A Topographical Report on Texas,” 
enclosed in Shaler’s letter to Monroe, May 7, 1812, MSS., SD.; Wilkinson’s 
letter quoted, Foote, Texas and the Texans, I, 132-134. 
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Bernard as far as the River Grand, I have had friendly talks 
Some time Ago with all of them, & have nothing to fear from 
Spanish Influence Unless aided by the Brittish who may Land 
on that Coast. An European Frenchman who, tis Said has 
Resided in & about Mexico of a Smart appearance lately Arrived 
here in a Neatly fitted Barge, Loaded with Army Amunition, 
Blankets, Shoes, Knives & Other Indians Goods. he passed this 
town without Making but a few Minutes stop & proceeded on up 
the River to Campte a Settlement about Twenty Miles above 
this place where he Stopd. a few days. Returned here Again 
& put all his Goods, Arms & Amunition into the hands of Col. 
Bernardo Gautiere [Gutiérrez] who is still here & they I believe 
have Gone Out Towards the Sabine & he is still here, but has 
Sent his Barge Back to Orleans. What Could have been the 
Primary Object of this man is uncertain, he has with him Some 
Elegant Cavalry Equipments 

The Inhabitants of this part of the Country with a few ex- 
ceptions are pleased with the Declaration of War. 

Am 
Sir Your Obt Servant 
John Sibley 

Honble. William Eustis 


LETTER 30 


‘ Natchitoches Augt. 18, 1812 
ir 

In my letter of the 14th of July I mentioned that Don Bernardo 
Gutierrez was Assembling a force on the River Sabine to enable 
him to enter this Country Again. On the 7th Inst. he had Col- 
lected about one hundred & fifty Men Mostly from the U. S.**? 
Under the Command of Col. McGee late Lt. McGee of the 
Army of the U. S. they had Received Information that Col. 
St. Brano [Zambrano] of St. Antonio was advancing towards 
them with a Superior force. Magee Sent Out four Men as 
Spies, about two Miles distant discovered an Advance Guard 
of St. Brano. the Spies took to Trees Undiscovered by the 
Guard who advanced within about fifty yards of them the Spies 
were good Riflemen, they fired killed one Spaniard & Badly 
wounded Another. They both fell from their Horses, by this 
time St. Brano with his main Body Consisting of about 200 
all Mounted & well Armed were in Sight. the Spies of McGee 
were on foot, who made the Best of their way to Camp where 


152After Magee’s departure for the Neutral Ground Gutiérrez had re- 
mained in Natchitoches until August 10, when he was summoned by Magee 


’ to join the Republican Army, which had crossed into Texas, and was 


advancing toward Nacogdoches. Gutiérrez was assembling the late new- 
comers from the United States, with whom he marched to join Magee. 
Shaler to Monroe, August 18, 1812, MS., S.D. 
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the firing had been heard. about Eighty of McGees Men Sat 
off immediately to meet St. Brano & soon discovered he was 
retreating precepitatly towards Nacogdoches about a dozen 
Spaniards had deserted & Come to McGees Camp: being Near 
Night the party returned, & set off Again as Soon as they 
Could get Ready Next day and made a Permanent Movement 
towards Nacogdoches. On the Night of the 9th Capt. Kemper 
Surprised & took St. Brano’s Rear Guard 25 miles from Nacog- 
doches Consisting of an Ensighn & Eighteen Men, one Man made 
his escape by being a small distance off at a Spring or Creek, 
& got into Nacogdoches Early in the Morning. St. Brano had 
Arrived there during the Night, he immediately had all the 
Troops & malitia paraded on Horseback & in a short address 
informed them he was going to St. Antonio & expected they 
would all Accompany him, a young officer very much hesi- 
tated, Asked him If it was possible he was going to Act in 
Such a disgracefull manner to run away without Seeing An 
enemy. St. Brano replied that it was his duty to Obey & not 
Expostulate & Ordered a March, they had proceeded An hun- 
dred or two yards when a Captain of Malitia Ordered a halt 
& informed St. Brano, that Since he Came to Nacogdoches his 
orders had been Obeyed; but they would not be any longer. 
They should go no farther with him, but turn back & Seek 
the Safety of themselves & families. they did not know whether 
the Troops who were approaching them were to be regarded 
as enemies or friends. St. Brano in a passion Replied he would 
go to St. Antonio & Soon Return with a Sufficient force. Erect 
Gallows’s & hang every one of them, all the Malitia & about 
Sixty out of Eighty Regulars Abandoned him & turned Back 
to the Town & St. Brano with Col. Monterey [Montero] and two 
or three Subalterns proceeded towards St. Antonio, those who 
turned Back with the other Inhabitants had a Meeting imme- 
diately to Consult what was best to be done & it was Unani- 
mously Concluded to Send a deputation of some of the Most 
Respectable Inhabitants to meet Col Magee, Assure him there 
existed then no disposition to oppose him, provided no Indi- 
vidual or their Property would be molested; this was done the 
delegation met McGee about Twenty Miles from Nacogdoches 
who returned An Answer perfectly Satisfactory & the Next 
day (the 12th) the People all went Out in procession, met him, 
& Conducted him in, all the Archives & public property was 
taken possession of. Some Flour, powder, fixed Amunition, 


Spears, & Lances, 600 Mules & Horses & about Eighty Thou- 
sand pounds of fine Wool, the Whole Estimated at from fifty 
to Sixty Thousand Dollars. Reinforcements are Daily Joining 
the force at Nacogdoches and they will in a few days proceed 
on Towards St. Antonio, which place no doubt will fall like 
Nacogdoches, & The Army of the North cooperate with that 
of the South under Generalissimo Rayon. 


! 
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Our Indians all behave well. Adhere to my Advise in having 
nothing to do in the Wars of the Whites ——————_ 

I Shall Inform you of the Operations of the Military in Our 
Neighbourhood as they Occur. Capt. Wolstencroft [Wolleston- 
craft] left here with his Company & Most of the Cannon & 
Amunition that was here Yesterday, leaving the Garreson in 
a Very Feeble State’** which I think only strong motives of 
necessity could Justify.’ 
Am Most respectfully your Obt Servt 

John Sibley 


Honble William Eustis 


LETTER 31 
Natchitoches October 30, 1812 


[Sibley’s letter to the Secretary of War, written on October 
30, 1812, cannot be reproduced. ] 


Sibley wrote on both sides of the sheet of letter paper, there- 
fore each word has the imprint of another word, and is so 
blurred that the letter cannot be read. The notation made on 
the envelope by a clerk in the War Department states that the 
letter is a report relative to the unfriendly conduct of a body of 
Indians, and that Natchitoches was “very defenceless.” It is 
revealed from a sentence or two of the manuscript that Sibley 
is complaining of the fact that Captain Wollestoncraft has re- 
turned to Baton Rouge leaving Natchitoches without defense, 
and that Colonel Magee and the army are encamped at the 


Trinity River. 
LETTER 32 
Natchitoches Novr. 28th 1812 


Sir 

Mr. William Darby a Mathematician has been for Nearly two 
years Employed in Collecting Materials for publishing a Map of 
the State of Louissiana, he left this place about Six Weeks Ago 


153General Wilkinson had ordered Wollestoncraft to move his company 
with all artillery and arms to Baton Rouge. Sibley might have discovered 
the motive in Wollestoncraft’s letter to Wilkinson in which he related 
Magee’s success in the capture of Nacogdoches, and assured Wilkinson that 
he had given Magee a free hand and protected the passage of volunteers 
to Magee’s army. Wollestoncraft to Wilkinson, Baton Rouge, August 25, 
1812, MS., O. R. W. D. 

154Motives of frontier officials in regard to the expedition are confusing. 
Governor Claiborne, the chief local official, could have.prevented the enter- 
prise by the enforcement of the Neutrality Act of 1794; but he prevented its 
enforcement until after Texas had been invaded; and General Wilkinson 
aided by changing officers at Fort Claiborne. Furthermore, the State and 
War Departments had been repeatedly informed of the enterprise. See 
Garrett, Green Flag Over Texas, 136-139. 
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to ascertain the 32 deg. of North Latitude on the River Sabine 
& to Measure from thence North One Degree or Sixty Nine 
Miles to the Intersection of the Parralell of 33 degrees of North 
Latitude, which is the NorthWest Corner of this State. Mr 
Darby found the 32° on the Sabine a few Miles below the Nan- 
daco Village Near a Large Bayou called Nassosette, & in Run- 
ning the North line, both the Nandaco & Caddo Towns are left 
out of this State, the line passing about Six or Eight Miles 
to the Eastward of them both, greatly to the disappointment 
of the Indians. If the line had have gone half a degree higher 
up the Sabine it would have Included both of those Tribes & 
likewise the Place Called La Dante where there was a French 
Settlement long before Louissiana was Ceded to Spain to which 
no good objection Could have been made to the Claim of the 
U. S. The North West Corner of the State will be found in 
Lake Sodo, two or three Miles to the West of Red River, Lake 
Sodo is between the Caddo Nation & Red River is Sixty or 
Seventy Miles long, & it is Said will three Leagues Wide 
& has been within about Twelve Years, it Stretches along 
Nearly parallell with Red River; The Caddo & Nandaco Tribes 
of Indians who are Unanimously Attached to the U. S. falling 
without Our Limits and being in a Tract of Country to which 
Our Govt. have never by any Public Act Asserted a Claim, May 
be Attended with Severe Consequences. The Spaniards have 
always told them that the Country they occupied belunged to 
Spain & we have told them the contrary. Should the Caddos 
turn from us Near Twenty Other Tribes will go with them. 
If it was practicable by an Act of Congress to make a Small 
Alteration in the Northwestern Limits of this State so as to 
Include the Nandaco & Caddo Tribes it is my opinion much 
good might Result from it. If not Much evil Avoided by it. 
Nothing has Occured Amongst the Indians in this quarter Since 
I wrote you last worth Notice. The Factory here has Scarcely 
An Article in it left necessary or importance for the Indians. 
I wish it Could be kept Better Supplied, whoever furnishes 
Indians the Best & Most Satisfactory Trade can always Control 
their Politicks. The Waters in this part of the Country have 
not been so high as they now are from Rains & this Season 
for probably half a Century. 


Iam 
Sir with great Esteem 
Lour Hble Servt. 
John Sibley 


Honble. William Eustis 
Secretary of War 


| 
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LETTER 33 


a Natchitoches Novr. 28th 1812 
ir 
Since closing the letter in which I Enclose this (An hour 
Ago) An Express Arrived from Labardie [La Bahia] bringing 
Many letters from Individuals Composing the Voluntier Army 
of Don Bernardo Gutieros [Gutiérrez]. Immediately com- 
manded by Col. Magee dated the 14th Inst. Stating that they 
had taken possession of that place without Opposition where 
they found three Pieces of Cannon & Some Other Valuable 
Stores.’ The garrison all Retreating at their approach, & that 
Since, they had Discovered Considerable Number of Spaniards 
& Indians Round about the place who they had tried in Vain 
to bring to Action, the Spaniards would always Run from One 
quarter of their Number to the Voluntiers.'** a Voluntier officer 
with 18 Men Made an Excurtion & fell in with an hundred & 
fifty Spaniards who they fought & defeated, killing 8 Spaniards. 
the Voluntiers lost One Man by Accident. they would Leave 
Labardie in a Short time & proceed to St. Antonio.’ The ex- 
press (a Spaniard) Says he heard on the Road that Consider- 
able Disertions from the Voluntiers had taken place & that 
Labardie was Surrounded by 5000 Spaniards & Indians.’* 
Nothing from beyond River — 
m 

Most Respectfully 

Your Obt. Servt. 

John Sibley 


Honble. William Eustis 


155The capture of this coastal presidio was a strategic stroke in the 
republican campaign, as may be explained in the words of a Spanish 
official who stated that if Anglo-Americans ever occupied La Bahia, they 
would close the door for quick relief from Vera Cruz, and the invaders 
would not be easily driven from Texas. Bernardo Bonavia to the Com- 
mandant-General, Béxar, April 5, 1810, Provincias Internas, Vol. 201, pp. 
198, 226. 

156Sibley refers to the Republican Army of the North under the com- 
mand of Gutiérrez and Magee as the Volunteers. 

157For details of the capture of La Bahia, see Warren D. C. Hall, 
“Revolution of Texas in 1812,” Texas Almanac, 1861, 70-74. 

158Salcedo and Herrera encamped around La Bahia three days after the 
republicans had occupied it, and upon their approach the deserters from 
the garrison at La Bahia returned to the royalist army. “Report of Samuel 
Davenport,” Special Agents, William Shaler, 1810, II, MS., S. D. 
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LETTER 34 


- Natchitoches Decr 27th 1812 
ir 

I have a private opportunity of Sending this to be put into 
the Mail at Natches. The Notice is short & I have only time 
to Inform you, that a young Man Arrived here from Nacog- 
doches two days ago who brings an Account that on the Night 
of the 20th of November last, a detachment from the Voluntier 
Army at Labardie [La Bahia] of Eighty Men—Attacked the 
Campt of a Division of the Royalist Army, killed between 50 
& 60 Men, took three Piecies of Cannon, Dispersed the whole 
Royal Camp & Returned into the Fort at Labardi Again without 
Loosing a Man in either killed or wounded; And that within a 
day or two of the Same time Two hundred Men well Mounted 
& Equipped from the Colonne [Colonia del Nueva Santander] 
joined the Voluntiers under McGee & Bernardo. Colonne’” is 
the place where Col. Bernardo lives & those two hundred are 
his friends & Neighbors. A number of Desertions have taken 
place from the Royal Army who have joined the Voluntiers, 
who it is thought before now was in possession of St. Antonio. 
We have heard nothing lately to be depended on from the In- 
terior of Mexico; but the two hundred men Coming to Join the 
Revolutionists on this side River Grand & None to join the 
Royalists Admits an Inferrence favourable to the Revolution. 
I have not heard a Word from Doctor Robinson’ since he left 
St. Antonio. The Indians in this quarter are all peaceably dis- 
posed as far as I Can discover. 

From a letter I have Recd. from my Son George C. Sibley the 
U. S. factor on the Missouri, I am apprehensive the next news 
will be that the Post of Fort Ozages with the Factory are taken 
by the Brittish & Indians.*°:\———————_ 

The Creeks appear Restive. they will not be otherwise while 
The Brittish have Influence . the Floridas. 

am 
Sir Most Respectfully 
Your Most Hble. Servt. 


The Honble. William Eustis 70h” Sibley 


159Gutiérrez lived in the town of Revilla on the west bank of the Rio 
Grande in the province of Nuevo Santander. 

160Dr. John Hamilton Robinson, a former member of the Pike expedition, 
had been arrested with Pike while exploring the Rio Grande in 1805-1806, 
had been sent to Chihuahua, imprisoned, and later sent out of Spanish 
territory by way of Texas. Now he was on his way to his former captor, 
Commandant-General Salcedo in Chihuahua, with a special message from 
President Madison. He had been in Natchitoches during the first week in 
October, where Shaler aided him in preparing for his journey. For details 
nd — Green Flag Over Texas, 163-165, 168, 176, 188-189, 199-200, 

161Sibley refers to the campaign in the Northwest during the War of 
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LETTER 35 


Natchitoches Feby. 12th 1813——— 

ir 

On the Sixth Instant I received a visit from the great Caddo 
Chief who has Just Returned from a long Journey made at my 
Request, & Reports that “he has visited all the Indian Tribes 
occupying that extensive tract of Country laying between Red 
River & the Road’ Leading from this place Towards Mexico 
& as far to the Westward as the River Grande & that they had 
all Received my talk & tokens in the most friendly manner, the 
Substance of which was to Inform them of the War between 
the United States & England. Its grounds progress etc, & 
likewise Relative to the Revolution in Spanish America & to 
advise them to keep their hands Clean & have Nothing to do 
in the quarrels of white people. In a former letter I Informed 
you that the Caddo Chief had told me that applications had 
been made to all those Tribes he Visited by the Royal Spanish 
Governors of Taxus [Texas], Coahuila, & Chihuahua, to afford 
[the Royalists’] all the aid in their power Against the Revo- 
lutionists. The Chief [manuscript torn] is difficult for him to 
express to me the very great Respect with which he was 
Received by all the Tribes he Visited, he says the President 
of the United States Could not have been treated with more 
respect, he was Regarded as a Messenger of Peace sent from 
heaven; before he Arrived Amongst the Hietans a Considable 
party of that Nation had been Persuaded by Governor Salcedo 
of St Antonio to Come into that place & were then in Arms 
Against the Revolutionary party, after he had had a talk with 
the Nation they proposed Sending a Strong party to St Antonio 
& putting to death all those of their Nation who had joined 
Salcedo, to this the Caddo Chief Objected & proposed to them 
that a friendly invitation should be sent them & they In- 
vited to withdraw from the service they were then Engaged 
in, this he informed me was agreed to & he had the pleasure 
while he Remain’d Amongst them to witness their Return. (I 
have been informed of the Same by Some deserters from St. 
Antonio). 

The Chief Assures me that in future not one of any of those 
Nations will have Any thing to do in the affairs of the Revo- 
lution in that Country: but the Chief Says they told him to 
tell me If the U. States Should be Attacked & we Requested 
it they would all Come & fight for us as long as there was one 
Warrior Remaining. 

-1812. In mid-summer of 1812 the British captured Detroit, which left the 
frontier open to Indian raids. John Spencer Bassett, A Short History of 
the United States (New York, 1924), 322. 

162North of the Camino Real, or King’s Highway. 

163Manuel Salcedo, and Simén Herrera. 
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While the Chief was here he was very hardly press’d by Some 
Very Influential Characters,’* to join the Revolutionary party 
now at Labardie to take with him an hundred or more of his 
own Nation & raise two or Three hundred in the Other Tribes 
& Eticing offers were made him. I did not interfere, though 
I knew all that was going on for I knew the Chief’s firmness 
& that he would do nothing without Consulting me, he 
gave a prompt refusal, & Said should he comply with the re- 
quest he would be doing what he had Advised others not to 
do, & nothing should Induce him to Act so Inconsistant a part. 
—TI have Since been informed that that Major Ross a Virginia 
Gentleman who hapened here last fall & went into the Spanish 
Country with the Army of Bernardo & Magee in the Capacity 
of Quarter Master General has Collected & Rendezvoused at 
the River Trinity Between 4 & 600 Indians Mostly of those 
Called Allibamis & Conchattas (Decendants from the Creeks) 
who live on or near the Coast Along the Bay of St Bernard 
with a few Choctaws, Nabedaches & Nacogdochettas.'* 

It is my present Opinion that Should Any Occasion Justify 
Our Government in Calling Upon the Indians in this quarter 
the Caddo Chief with what Assistance I Could afford him Could 
bring into the field from three to five Thousand as Brave Indian 
Warriors as under any heaven. 


NOTE: 
The envelope is addressed to 
The Honorable Secretary of War 


[No signature] 


LETTER 


Nacogdoches March 1, 1813 
Sir 
“Two prisoners taken from the Cavallada made their escape 
about the 13 february from Salcedo’s camp’ and arrived here 
on the 27 at night. The next morning arrived Jose Maria Mona 
and Jose Ignacio Y Barva of this place. they had deserted our 


164Sibley refers to Samuel Davenport, Quartermaster of the Republican 
Army of the North, who reached Natchitoches December 19, 1812, and 
Reuben Ross, who arrived in January, 1813. They came for recruits and 
supplies. William Shaler to Secretary of State James Monroe, December 
27, 1812, January 10, 18138, MSS., S. D. 

165Ross failed to secure Indian allies in Natchitoches, and returned to 
La Bahia, March 12, 1813, with Captain Gaines, a few Americans, and a 
hundred-odd Indians from the coast. Reuben Ross to Shaler, San Antonio, 
April 15, 1818, Special Agents, 1810, MS., S.D. 

166Anonymous, a report of two deserters from the army of Governor 
Salcedo, found in the files of Sibley’s letters in the O. R. W. D. 

167Salcedo’s army was encamped before La Bahia attempting to force the 
republican army to evacuate the place, which they had occupied since 
November 7, 1812. See Garrett, Green Flag Over Texas, 167-173. 
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Army on the 12 November, and now desert the innimy. they 
left the camp on the 17 with a passport to go out for cattle. 
I have four individuals interrogated seperately, report that an 
engagement took place Some days previous to their flight in 
which Salcedo lost a number of men, particularly Lieutenant 
a Ahzeniega; that he had come to a determination to raise 
his camp, and retire to San Antonio, being totally out of powder; 
they are living upon nothing but meat; the troops are naked, 
have no tobacco, and are much disgusted; their horses are 
poor worn down and allmost useless. That the Comanches In- 
dians are at open war with Salcedo, had killed nine persons in 
the neighborhood of San Antonio, and the greatest part of the 
Soldiers manifested the best intentions in favor of the Repub- 
licans, upwards of one hundred had allready crossed over to 
La Bahia: about Sixty executed it on the day of the last affair, 
namely Corporal Antonio Delgado. 

The two deserters are in confinement; the two prisoners will 
set out with me to return to the army . 

This favorable report, and the critical situation of our innimy 
seem to be corroborated by the return of the desertors once 
very warm in favor of Salcedo, and would not have left him 
to come and lay themselves in the hands of Justice, if they 
had seen any chance in their favor. They announce the return 
within a few days of the other individuals in the Same case 
with themselves whoose number amounts to three or four.” 


LETTER 37 


Natchitocnes March 7th 1813 

Sir 

An Express Arrived here Yesterday from the Province of 
Taxus [Texas] bringing a number of letters confirming the 
Report of the Death of Col. Magee, he died of Sickness at 
Labardie [La Bahia] on the 6th of Feby.'** The Command of 
the Revolutionary Army at Labardie devolved on Col. Samuel 
Kemper.’* Col Reuben Ross is Second in Command. On March 
9th a Battle was fought Between the two Armies & Another 
On the 17th both which terminated in favour of the Revo- 
lutionists.1°° Upwards of An hundred Spaniards were Killed, 


168Magee had been ill since the Republican Army left the Trinity River 
in early October of 1812. After reaching La Bahia, he was prostrated 
with fever. Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, January 10, 1818, MS., S. D. 

169Kemper was the brother of Reuben and Nathan Kemper, with whom 
he had figured in the violence of the West Florida revolution against Spain, 
which terminated in the annexation of West Florida by the United States. 
It was said that he entered Texas to enact a similar réle. Dictionary of 
American Biography, X, 323; Shaler to Monroe, Natchitoches, June 23, 
1812, MS., S. D. 

110Sibley erroneously recorded March as the time of these two battles. 
They occurred in February. Anonymous —_— author] to Davenport, 
Nacogdoches, March 1, 1818, MS., 0. R. W. D. 
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Many more wounded with the loss of three Piece of Cannon & 
their Camp Entirely Broken up. Since which one whole Com- 
pany of Salcedos Army have Come Over to Kemper with all 
their Arms etc. Smaller Numbers are Daily Coming in, all 
of them Agree in stating the Distress & dispair of Salcedo. 
Governor Herrara [Herrera] Second in Command & Salcedo are 
on Bad Terms, they do not Speak together, & great Division 
& a General discontent prevails in Salcedo’s Army, & that the 
people of St Antonio have Revolted & that a Deputation from 
them were Dispatched to Invite Col Ross’: who they under- 
stood was on the Road with Some Reinforcements to March 
Directly to St Antonio & take Command, that no opposition 
would be made & that should Salcedo Come there with his 
Small Distressed Army he would be Opposed by the People. 
That Salcedo was without Powder, Bread, or Tobacco & it is 
believed here that the Revolutionary party are at this time 
in Complete possession of all the Country on this Side of the 
River Grand and are now beginning the organization of their 
new government, (to us which will I believe will Require more 
Men of Talents than they have). We have very little direct 
information from this Country Between River Grand & Mexico 
but from the confusion & dispair of Salcedo’s Army, his not 
being able to procure from beyond him Either Men, or Ammu- 
nition, the Conclusion is that the Royal party are no better 
off beyond than on this Side of River Grand. I have heard 
Nothing from Doctor Robinson.'*? An Express is every moment 
Expected Direct from Labardie or St. Antonio. I shall write 
to you again when I have anything further worth Communi- 


cating. 
m 


Most Respectfully 
Your Obt. Servant 
John Sibley 

The Honble. Secretary of War 


LETTER 38 


Natchitoches May 7th 1813 
Sir 
Last evening Arrived here from the City of St Antonio Mr. 
Roberts the Bearer of dispatches from the Revolutionary Army 
at that place. I have seen several letters & Conversed with 


171Ross was returning from Natchitoches and Nacogdoches with some 
American volunteers, and one hundred-odd Indians. Ross to Shaler, San 
Antonio, April 15, 1818, Special Agents, II, MS., S. D. 

172Dr, Robinson at that time was en route from Chihuahua to Natchi- 
toches. He reached Béxar about March 20, 18138, “Report of Doctor John 
H. Robinson,” Mexico, Filibustering Expeditions Against the Government 
of Spain, 1811-1816, MS., S. D. 
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Mr. Roberts & Several Other persons who Accompanied him 
hither, who all agree in the following Statement of Facts. 
That the Revolutionary Army Commanded by Don Joseph 
Bernardo Goteros [Gutiérrez] after the Battle at Labardie [La 
Bahia] on the 10th of March in which Governor Salcedo lost 150 
killed & wounded, 61 Prisoners & about 100 who desertered & 
Came Over to the Revolutionary Army, Raised the Seige of 
Labardie on the 22nd of March with about 800 Men Including 
Americans, Spaniards, & Indians. On the 29th was met about 
Eight Miles from St. Antonio by General Herrera with Twelve 
hundred Men & Six Pieces of Cannon, a Battle Ensued which 
Continued about an hour.'™* Good part of the time with Bayonets 
& Swords in hand the two Armies all Mingled together the 
Result was Herrera was Compleatly defeated with the lost of 
all his Cannon & much Baggage & about one hundred Dead on 
the field of Battle, & Got Back to St Antonio in the greatest 
disorder. The next day Salcedo sent proposals to Bernardo of 
Capitulation which were refused. On the 1st of April he Sur- 
rendered at discretion & Bernardo with his Army entered the 
City, about three hundred of the Soldiers with Col St Brano 
[Zambrano] & his Brother made their Escape & have Gone 
Over River Grand into the Province of Quahuilla [Coahuila] 
where the Soldiers Came from. General Bernardo Advised by 
the Principal Inhabitants of St. Antonio Caused Salcedo, Herrera 
& all the Principal officers to be imprisoned. The next day it 
was reported that there was a Small Vessel at Matagorda 
about 150 Miles below St Antonio in a South Easterly direc- 
tion in which fourteen of the Prisoners were to be shiped off 
for the United States. they were Accordingly Marched Out 
under a guard of Spaniards, & taken about Six Miles to a Creek, 
where they were all put to Death. Among them were Governor 
Salcedo, General Herrera, & his Brother the Major, Captain 
Arcos, a Very Rich Inhabitant of St. Antonio & his two Sons, 
Captain Domingus, late Inspector Genl., Capt Ugart, late Com- 
mander at Nacogdoches. The others I do not know personally 
but were from Beyond River Grand. Col. Montarey of the Royal 
Army was Killed in the Battle of the 29th of March. The Span- 
ish officer who had the Charge of those Prisoners justified him- 
self. That Salcedo had Caused his Father & two Brothers to 
be beheaded in St Antonio, their heads Draged by Mules to 
Montclova & through the Streets of that City, & Several other 
Similar Acts. It is said that Bernardo Consented to their 
Execution in Complyance to the wishes & Entreaties of the 
Spaniards. The Americans who were there Knew nothing of it. 
General Toledo unfortunately had not arrived.’* It is Said that 


173This battle is known as the Battle of Rosales, also as the Battle of 
Salado. It was fought on a slope between the San Antonio River and the 
Salado. Yoakum, History of Texas, I, 166-168. 

174José Alvarez de Toledo, like Gutiérrez, was working for the liberation 
of the Spanish colonies. He met Gutiérrez in Washington, where he, too, 
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Bernardo found in St Antonio near Three thousand Men & that 
one half of them had been disarmed by Salcedo; Bernardo has 
since formed about One thousand of them into a Regiment. The 
Province of Taxus [Texas] is Proclaimed free & Independent 
by the name of the The State of Taxus. Confiscations of near 
200 of the Best Houses in St Antonio has taken place & a great 
Deal of Public property. Bernardo lost in the Battle of the 
29th of March five Americans Killed, four Spaniards & two or 
three Indians. Amongst the Killed was William Owen formerly 
of Baltimore, lately a Merchant in this Town, & a Mr Snodgrass 
of Mississippi Territory —————— 

Bernardo is Governor of the new State at Present & Com- 
mander of all the Troops, but Toledo will probably Command 
the Army after his Arrival which will be in 8 or 10 Days. It is 
believed that by October An Army of five or six Thousand well 
appointed & Equipt will be Ready to March from St Antonio 
Towards Mexico, & that the three next provinces will Surren- 
der without Opposition. Most of the Principal officers being 
taken at St Antonio. A Regular Mail once a Week is to be 
immediately Established Between St Antonio & this place, & in 
a short time will no doubt be extended to Mexico. This Town 
is like Pittsburgh Becoming an immense Thoroughfare, being 
the Point of landing & departure to & from the Spanish Country. 

Iam 
Sir with great Esteem 
Your Obt. Hble. Servt. 
John Sibley 
Genl Armstrong 
Secretary of War 


LETTER 39 


” Natchitoches May 29th 1813 
ir 

The Caddo Chief has lately informed me that he wished to 
live more in the farming way & Asks for some Assistance (viz). 
Some good Man to be procured to live Amongst them who could 
keep their Tools in Order, teach them how to plow, to manage 
stock etc., I informed him I was not Authorised to be at much 
Expense in that way; but would write to you On the Subject 
& if you approved of it I would do it with pleasure. This man 
is a very important Character & his Nation generally well be- 


was seeking aid from Monroe, but in the interest of Cuba. He abandoned 
the Cuban project, and made plans to assist Gutiérrez. In the first week in 
April of 1813 he arrived in Natchitoches, where he was introduced to 
Shaler as General Toledo on his way to take command of republican forces 
in Texas. Shaler received him, and aided his entrance into Texas. Isaac J. 
Cox, “Monroe and the Early Mexican Revolutionary Agents,” The Ameri- 
can Historical Association Annual Report, 1911, I, 197-215; Shaler to 
Monroe, May 7, June 12, 1813, MS., S. D. 
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haved people, & the Nations to the West as far as River Grand 
Almost Entirely Under his Influence. Should you think proper 
to allow me to be at Some Small Expense to Assist him to Carry 
his Wishes into Effect it will give me great pleasure to do so. 

The last Accounts from St Antonio inform me That about 
2000 Revolutionists under the Command of Some American 
Officers were soon to March to River Grand along which River 
on East Side are a Number of Small Towns [and] Military 
Posts in possession of the Royalists, which they were desirous 
to Reduce in order that An uninterrupted Communication might 
be opened to a Revolutionary Army at Saltillo & Altamira.?” 
A Mail will in future come Regularly to this place from St 
Antonio. The Government of the New State of Taxus [Texas]*"* 
have opened a Land Office to Each officer & soldier who has 
served the Republic Six Months Receives a Warrant for one 
League Square of Land to be Layed by the holder on any 
Vacant Land in the State. 

Am Your Most Hble Serv. 
John Sibley 

Genl Armstrong. 


LETTER 40 


Natchitoches June 10th 


Sir 

On the 30th of June An Express arrived here from St. Antonio 
with many letters from different officers of & persons Connected 
with the Republican Army containing the following Informa- 
tion (viz). that on the 18th of June an Army of Royalists 
Consisting of Between 1200 & 2000 Men, (Accounts differ) on 
Horseback appeared within half a Mile of the City of St Antonio 
& Summoned the Town to Surrender in 24 hours on the Condi- 
tions following, or they would take it by Storm & put all to 
the Sword about 20 Principal Men, a list of whom was Sent in, 
were to be given up to be dealt with as they might think proper. 
The other Inhabitants should be pardoned, & the Americans 
who were there should be permitted to Leave the Country un- 
molested. These propositions were Received with disdain, & 


175Mier, Camargo, Laredo, Revilla, and the Presidio de Rio Grande. 

176After the execution of Salcedo and Herrera with their officers, the 
republicans issued a declaration of Texas’ independence from Spain, on 
April 6, 1813. By April 17, a constitution for the Republic of Texas having 
been completed, the new government was established. Garrett, “The First 
Constitution of Texas, April 17, 1813,” The Southwestern Historical 
Quarterly, XL, 290-308. 

177The date of June 10th is incorrect. The events which Sibley recounts 
occurred between June 18th and 2ist. Sibley intended to write the date 
_ July 10th, as is indicated on the exterior of this letter, so folded as to 
ae ing own envelope, and on which he wrote the date of mailing, July 

° 
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the Republican Troops Amounting to about 1000 were Imme- 
diately Marched Out under the Command of Major Perry from 
the State of Connecticut to Attack them. The Royalist Ran 
before Perry some within gun shots of them, & being Mounted 
& the others on foot were not persued. The Republicans Re- 
turned to the Town. On the 19th Scouting Mounted parties 
were sent out & discovered the Camp of the Royalist Army 
about Six Miles from the City, & on the 20th in the Morning 
the Republican Army Commanded by Perry were Again Marched 
Out to give them Battle. The Royalists discovered them in time 
to form on chosen ground a small distance in front of their 
Camp. The American Rifle Men began the Attack, the Royalists 
soon gave way & Retreated to their Camp which they Obsti- 
nately defended for about an hour; with Two Piece of Cannon 
when they all broke & ran in different directions, leaving 200 
dead on the ground, two Pieces of Cannon, 350 Stands of Arms, 
all their Baggage, Camp equipage, 6000 Dollars in cash, a Con- 
siderable quantity of Ammunition, Flour Biscuit, Sugar, Coffe, 
Beans Spiritous Liquors for Three Months, & about 1000 head 
of Horses & Mules with Saddles & Bridles & 70 Prisoners were 
taken. The Number of wounded were not Ascertained. Col. ~ 
Helisondo [Elizondo]?** Commanded the Royal Army Assisted 
by Colonels Boragos & Domingos. 600 of their Army were 
regulars. The Republicans lost—Killed 7 Americans & 9 wounded, 
3 Indians & 14 or 15 Spaniards, in the Battle were 300 Ameri- 
cans 120 Indians & almost 800 Spaniards,'”* about 70 Americans 
& a Number of Spaniards were absent on Command. The Span- 
iards were mixed in with the American Companies & fought 
Bravely. Major Masticot [Massicott] a Frenchman from New 
Orleans,’*° Secretary of State & second in Command on that 


178Jgnacio Elizondo, famous as a leader of the counter-revolution of 1811 
in Coahuila, and as captor of Hidalgo at the wells of Bajan, had been sent to 
Texas by Colonel José Joaquin Arredondo, a commander of royal forces 
in the Valley of Maiz, Mexico. Arredondo had decided that it was impera- 
tive to crush the revolution in Texas in order to uproot it in Mexico. 

Therefore he had marched northward to recapture Texas and to prevent | 
the conquest of the northern provinces by the Republican Army of the ' 
North, which it was rumored intended to advance southward to the heart ‘ 
of Mexico. Arredondo achieved his purpose in the northern provinces, and 
encamped at Laredo to make final preparations for the conquest of Texas. ; 
From there he sent Elizondo with orders to enter Texas, but not go to i 
Béxar; to observe the enemy, but not to engage them in battle. Elizondo. 
disobeyed orders, suffering a severe rout. Operaciones; Arredondo, III, 
a 210-220, 224-233, 325-333, IV, 31-32, 37-38, 40-42, 51-57, 61-65, 
179Sibley uses the term Spaniards in referring to the former soldiers of 
Salcedo and Herrera who joined the republican army when Béxar was 4 
captured. Most of these soldiers came from Nuevo Leén and Nuevo i 


Santander to Texas with Herrera in 1806. Provincias Internas, vol. 201, 
pp. 21-24, 37-42, 45-55, B. L. 

180Shaler informed Monroe that Louis Massicott was a French agent, 
whom he had known in Havana, that since he had become Secretary of 
State of Texas he was the director of everything, and was making Texas 
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day was the only officer Killed. Captain Germaile was slightly 
wounded in the Right hand.*** On the 21st Some Parties 
mounted were Sent Out & Picked up a Number More Prisoners 
& found many who had died of their wounds—On the 8th Inst: 
Another Express Arrived with the Intelligence that Genl. Ber- 
nardo had Caused 7 or 8 more Prisoners to be put to death that 
no Number of Royalists Could be found Embodied on this Side 
of River Grand, that Bernardo had become so unpopular that 
he was about Coming into the United States & that Genl. Toledo 
with between 4 & 500 of a Reinforcement was on his way from 
Nacogdoches to St. Antonio to take the Command of the Revo- 
lutionist Army & that Captain Slocum with an Escort had left 
St. Antonio to meet Genl. Toledo & Conduct him thither,'*? who 
it was believed would Soon proceed on over River Grand with 
about 4000 Men. I Saw a letter from the Adjutant Genl. Fisher 
dated St. Antonio June 20th which States that they have Com- 
pletely mounted Sixteen Pieces of Cannon about ten thousand 
pounds of powder & a proportionate quantity of Lead & Cannon 
Balls are Manufacturing Horsemen’s Swords with great Suc- 
cess, have Some Excellent Armourers busily employed Making 
& repairing Guns & Bayonets etc., Accounts from Mexico are 
not very Satisfactory it is said at St Antonio that that City is 
in the possession of the Republicans but not fully Credited; 
but Zacatecas & Saltee [Saltillo] all accounts agree are The 
Assembling The Royal Army at St. Antonio which was so Com- 
pletely defeated on the 20th of June is no doubt the last Effort 
to prevent the Republican Army from Crossing River Grand 
that will be made, & it is Said that the Govt. of Quahuilla 
[Coahuila] are waiting for the Arrival of General Toledo to 
make Some Amicable Arrangements with him & that their 
Example will be followed by Several Other Provinces. 
Iam 
Sir with very great Respect & Esteem 
Your Obt. Hble. Servant 
John Sibley 
Genl. John Armstrong. 


an asylum for French adventurers; and Shaler feared a French direction 
would be given the revolution. Shaler to Monroe, June 12, 1813, MS., S. D. 

181This battle is known as the Battle of Alazan. William Kennedy, Texas, 
He? can Progress, and Prospects of the Republic of (London, 1841), 
» 280-282. 

182Since the latter part of May, Shaler with other Anglo-Americans both 
in Natchitoches and Texas, had been working to place Toledo in command 
in Texas. They were dissatisfied with the government of the Republic of 
Texas and with the régime of Gutiérrez, also they feared French intrigue 
in Texas. Garrett, “The First Newspaper of Texas: Gaceta de Texas,” 
The Southwestern Historical Quarterly, XL, 200-215. 
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LETTER 41 


Natchitoches July 14th 1813 
Sir 

I had the honor to write you from this place by the last Mail 
a private Express goes direct from here to Natchez. This will 
be delivered into the Postoffice at Natchez & reach you some 
say Sooner than the other letter by Mail.'** 

Within ten days past Several Expresses have arrived here 
from St Antonio, & by very Many Letters all Corroborating, we 
have the Most Authentic information That on the 18th of June 
about 1500 Royalists Commanded by Col. Helisondo [Elizondo] 
appeared before the City of St. Antonio & Summoned the town 
to surrender & proposed the following Conditions, “that ten 
or twelve of the principal Leaders of the Republicans should 
be given up, the rest of the Inhabitants should be Pardoned & the 
Americans who were there might be permitted to leave the 
Country & pass into the United States unmolested.” 

The propositions were Received with disdain, 70 of the Amer- 
icans & a large Party of Spaniards were absent on Command, 
about 1000 were immediately formed of which 250 were Ameri- 
cans & 120 were Indians, marched out to Give the Royalists 
Battle who were mostly Mounted well Armed, 600 of whom 
Regular Troops, with two Pieces of Artilery. The Royalists 
ran before the Republican Army Commanded by Major Perry 
from the State of Connecticut, Came within gun shots of them. 
Perry returned Again to the Town being on foot did not persue. 
The 19th the Camp of the Royalists was discovered about Six 
Miles distant & on the Morning of the 20th the Army Com- 
manded Again by Perry Marched out to Attack them in their 
Camp, they were discovered by the Royalists in time for them 
to form in Good Order on a favorable Position in front of their 
Camp, the Battle was commenced by the American Riflemen, the 
Royalists soon gave way & fell Back to their Camp, which they 
defended for about an hour, when they broke & ran in different 
directions Leaving their Camp, Dead & Wounded, Provisions, 
etc., etc. 

I Received a letter from the Secretary of the Governor Con- 
taining the following Account of the Events of the Day (viz) 
of the Royalists were killed 274, Wounded 430, taken 67 Pris- 
oners, 2 Standards, 2 Piece Cannon (all they had), 5000 pounds 
gun powder, 4000 pounds Biscuit, 407 Packs of Flour, 2000 
Mules & Horses, 28,000 dols. worth of Goods & Cloathing, 300 
Stands of Arms, 7000 dols in Specie. 600 Saddles, 25 Packs of 
Salt, Besides Spirits, Liquor, Chocolate, Coffe, Beans etc. & 100,- 
000 Sigars, letters dated Eight days, after the Battle Mention 


183In this letter Sibley gives more specific details of events than those 
he recorded in his letter of July 10, 1813. 
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Dead bodies are every day found round about the Battle Ground 
& that not ten of the Royalists have found Together Since. Of 
the Republicans, as they Call themselves, Eight only were killed 
& 22 wounded one of whom has since Died. In a letter I Re- 
ceived from Major Perry who Commanded the Republican Army, 
he says, that “the Spaniards (Patriots) were Mixed in with 
American Companies & fought nobly. The Regular Troops with 
Helisondos [Elizondo’s] Army it is understood were generally 
from Durango. It is believed that the Assembling of this Army 
is the last Effort that will be made to Prevent the Republicans 
from ever crossing over River Grand. General Toledo has gone 
to St Antonio to take the Command of the Army & will be able 
from the Number of Volunteers who are joining him from the 
U. S., And Spaniards & Indians to proceed on over River Grand 
Immediately with 4000 Men. Doctor Forsyth who has lately 
Accepted the Command of the Artilery writes that they have 
Sixteen field Pieces well mounted 10,000 pounds of gun powder 
& Plenty of Cannon Balls & Lead. Genl Bernardo Guteros 
[Gutiérrez] has become unpopular, he has Since the Battle of 
the 20th Caused 7 or 8 Prisoners more to be put to death. 
Capt. Slocum who Commanded a Company in the Battle of the 
20th Arrived here Yesterday, he was Sent with an Eschort to 
meet Genl. Toledo & Conduct him to St Antonio, he goes off 
Tomorrow & will Overtake the General at Nacogdoches who 
has there Collected, & on the Road about 400 Recruits who are 
going on with him; Expresses pass now Regularly between this 
place & St. Antonio every Nine or ten days. 

Our accounts from Mexico are not very Satisfactory, it is 
generally Reported that Genl Rayon’s Army has been very 
Successfull; have Taken Durango, Zacatacas [Zacatecas], Saltee 
[Saltillo], & Several Other Towns, & that the Province of Qua- 
huilla will all join Genl Toledo & three or four other Provinces 
will follow their Example. 

Iam 
Sir 
with Great Respect & Esteem 
Your Obt Hble. Servant 
John Sibley 


Genl John Armstrong 
Secretary of War. 


Cevas Collection 
H. BAILEY CARROLL 


A READING PROGRAM FOR TEXAS HISTORY 


Numbers of requests have recently come to the Association 
asking that books be recommended for a reading program in 
Texas history, especially in connection with the Centennial of 
Statehood. In keeping with these requests the following list has 
been prepared. 

Any brief list of books will be subject to certain limitations, 
and it is readily admitted that substitutes could be offered for 
most of the books on the following list. Also, in general it 
should be stated that the most adequate and comprehensive 
covering of Texas history is to be found in the forty-eight 
volumes of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 

The twenty-five titles listed below, however, will go far toward 
giving a balanced view of the colorful background and evolution 
of present day Texas, as well as most of the essential facts. 
It is, however, suggestive and not conclusive. 


1. R. N. Richardson, Texas: The Lone Star State 

2. Eugene C. Barker, Readings in Texas History 

8. Eugene C. Barker, The Life of Stephen F. Austin 

4. Walter Prescott Webb, The Texas Rangers 

5. Walter Prescott Webb, The Great Plains 

6. Ralph W. Steen, History of Texas 

7. Ralph W. Steen, Twentieth Century Texas; An Economic and Social 

History 

8. Noah Smithwick, The Evolution of a State 

9. H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas 
10. Andy Adams, The Log of a Cowboy 

11. Sam Acheson, 35,000 Days in Texas; A History of the Dallas News | 

and Its Forebears 

12. Sam Dixon and Louis W. Kemp, The Heroes of San Jacinto 

13. John C. Duval, The Adventures of Big Foot Wallace 

14. Louis W. Kemp, The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Indpendence 
15. George W. Kendall, Narrative of the Texan Santa Fe Expedition 
16. Joseph William Schmitz, Texas Statecraft 

17. Ellen D. Schultz, Texas Wild Flowers 

18. American Guide Series, Texas: A Guide to the Lone Star State 

19. Justin H. Smith, The Annexation of Texas 
20. Clarence R. Wharton, The Republic of Texas 

21. John A. Lomax, Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads 

22. George P. Garrison, Texas, A Contest of Civilizations 
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23. Herbert P. Gambrell, Mirabeau B. Lamar 
24. Samuel W. Geiser, Naturalists of the Frontier 
25. J. Evetts Haley, The XIT Ranch of Texas 


Generally speaking one might hazard the guess that there 
has been little connection between Wall Street, Texas history, 
and the Quarterly. Surprisingly enough though, the Quarterly, 
while recording Texas history acted to change the Wall Street 
market and Texas finance. The story should justify the Quar- 
terly even in banking circles. 

For many years after the War between the States Texas 
municipal bonds were not eligible for purchase by the savings 
banks of New York. These bonds were under ban because 
Texas was classed as a state which had repudiated debt incurred 
since January 1, 1861. About 1912 C. W. Whitis, formerly of 
Austin but then connected with a New York bond house, became 
interested in making the Texas bonds eligible for purchase. 
Whitis knew of E. T. Miller’s work on the financial history of 
Texas. Miller had published in the Quarterly a short while 
before: “The State Finances of Texas during the Civil War,” 
Quarterly, XIV, and “The State Finances of Texas during Re- 
construction,” ibid. Whitis asked for the facts (the history) 
of Texas’ record. The Attorney-General of New York had to 
be convinced. The result was Dr. Miller’s “Repudiation of State 
Debt in Texas since 1861,” published in the Quarterly, XVI 
(October, 1912). Attorney-General Carmody was convinced that 
Texas was not guilty of repudiation, other than that made 
mandatory by the Fourteenth Amendment. The ban was lifted 
on Texas municipal bonds. Thus did Dr. Miller and sound 
historical research serve the banking and financial circles of 
both Texas and New York. 


wow 


The San Antonio Historical Association has been holding 
interesting, well-attended meetings. Miss Frances Donecker re- 
ports as follows: 


In February Charles F. Johnson, noted author and war correspondent, 
spoke on “Global War and Peace.” 

In March Miss Lillie Mae Hagner, San Antonio artist and author of 
Alluring San Antonio, showed original sketches of her book. C. Stanley 
Banks gave the story of the pictures shown. 

In April Dr. I. J. Cox spoke on “San Antonio at the Turn of the Cen- 
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tury,” during which time he taught at Sealey Military Academy. Dr. Cox 
became interested then in San Antonio’s history. He has contributed num- 
bers of articles to the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. 

In May Dr. Carlos Castafieda gave a paper on “The San Antonio River 
through the Ages.” 

In June the pioneer Steves family and the Steves collection of pictures 
of early San Antonio made a splendid program. Dr. P. I. Nixon read a 
paper on the Steves family. M. Eickenroht told of the types of architecture 
found in early San Antonio. Mr. and Mrs. Ted James showed pictures 
from the Steves collection. 

In July Major James Farber, author of Those Texans, spoke on the 
military difficulties confronting Sam Houston during the Texas revolution. 

In August Dr. Jack Watts, San Antonio physician, told the story of his 
father’s life, Dr. G. Graham Watts, one of the most colorful citizens of 
San Antonio. 

In September Boyce House gave one of his inimitable talks on “Tex- 
ianisms.” 

In October Miss Julia Estill presented a paper, together with pictures, 
on “Fredericksburg.” 

Colonel M. L. Crimmins is now president of the San Antonio Historical 
Association with Miss Lina Trigg as secretary. 


OW 


Dorothy W. Estes, Director of the San Jacinto Museum of 
History Association, reports on the Museum’s recent acquisi- 
tions and activities. 


For the period July 1, 1944, to August 31, 1945, the Museum has 
accessioned 1,568 historical items as gifts and loans. 

The largest recent contribution was made by Mr. and Mrs. George A. 
Hill, Jr. This collection contains two hundred volumes pertaining to the 
Southwest, Texas, and Mexico, including 18th and 19th century ecclesias- 
tical books printed in Mexico and Spain; also reference books, several 
bound copies of early Mexican periodicals, et cetera. One volume of par- 
ticular interest is entitled: Viage por los Estados Unidos del Norte, dedi- 
cado a los jovenes Mexicanos de ambos secsos. An intimate knowledge of 
the domestic history of nations is therefore absolutely necessary to the 
prognosis of political events.——Edinburgh Review. Cincinnati: Impreso 
por E. Deming 1834. 164 pp. 

Mrs. George A. Hill, Jr. has recently presented to the Museum paintings 
by J. Cosio of the Mexican patriots Nicolas Bravo and Vicente Guerrero, 
and a painting of José Maria Morelos by P. Salazar. Mrs. Hill’s contri- 
bution includes a painting of the coat of arms of Emperor Iturbide, and 
a book on the Mexican Order of Guadalupe, which was established by 
Iturbide. This book contains the statutes of the order, the ceremonies 
observed when installing members, the decree for the organization of the 
Mexican Order of Guadalupe, and a list of members. 

Mrs. Hally Bryan Perry has placed with us a collection of thirty-nine 
pictures pertaining to Stephen F. Austin and his family which have made 
an excellent exhibit, and on which we have received favorable comment. 
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Miss Ethel Morse of Tampa, Florida, has placed with us interesting 
documents pertaining to William Moore of Moore’s Bluff on the Trinity 
River. The documents of particular interest in this collection are as 
follows: 


An authenticated manuscript copy of an original land grant certificate 
from the Mexican government to John A. Williams, giving Williams 
title to a sitio of land on the Trinity and San Jacinto rivers, which land 
Williams deeded to William Moore in March, 1837. We also have a copy 
of the deed of transfer. 

Copy of a letter dated at Neches, May 31, 1836, from Colegate D’Eve 
Donaldson (nee Van Pradelles) to Lawson Moore (father of William 
Moore) of Danville, Kentucky, which contains an excellent contemporary 
account of the “run-a-way scrape.” 

Letter from Frank W. Johnson to William Moore, dated at Bexar, 
December 19, 1835, describing conditions at the camp and commenting 
on several visitors to the camp and on Texas leaders. (William Moore 
was Colonel Johnson’s aide de camp at the storming of San Antonio.) 

Business papers of William Moore, including a license to carry on a 
merchandizing business at Anahuac, dated January 1, 1839. 

A file pertaining to the settling of the estate of Mrs. Colegate D. 
Moore, William Moore’s second wife, including her will dated October 
30, 1845. Mrs. Colegate D. Moore was the Colegate D’Eve Donaldson, 
writer of the run-a-way scrape letter. 


Miss Morse placed with the Museum several years ago another collection 
of letters of the Moore family dating from 1828 to 1842 which contain 
some graphic descriptions of Texas and the Southwest. 

Mr. L. W. Kemp has presented the Museum with a copy of his recently 
published book: The Signers of the Texas Declaration of Independence. 

Dr. W. B. McKinney, president of the Southern Steamship Company, 
has presented to us our first piece of Staffordshire Texian Campaign design 
china. This gift was made in the name of the San Jacinto Chapter of the 
Sons of the Republic of Texas. We hope that this piece of china will 
prove a nucleus for an entire set, which would make a splendid display. 

Mr. I. W. Keys and the Nixon Blue Print Company of Corpus Christi 
have given to us a copy of President James K. Polk’s address to Congress, 
dated May 11, 1845, “communicating information of the existing relations 
between the United States and Mexico and recommending the adoption of 
measures for repelling the invasion committed by the Mexican forces upon 
the Territory of the United States.” This is a photostatic copy of the 
signed document in The National Archives. 

Miss Aurelia Bowyer of Fort Worth, Texas, has placed with us several 
letters and relics which belonged to Peter Hansbrough Bell, third governor 
of the State of Texas. 

The United Daughters of the Confederacy held their annual national 
convention in Houston on November 20th through November 23rd. They 
met in business session on the afternoon of the 21st in the Library of the 
San Jacinto Museum. 
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The October, 1945, Geographical Review carries an article 
by Meredith F. Burrill on the reorganization of the United 
States Board of Geographical Names. Among the new mem- 
bers of the advisory committee to the board is Mr. W. E. 
Wrather, head of the United States Geological Survey and dis- 
tinguished past president of the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation. The article points out the importance of place names, 
especially in war, in the following paragraph: 

Geographical names, commonly taken for granted as a part of our 
everyday equipment for living, assume a new meaning in time of war. 
In this global war, unfamiliar names of places all over the world have 
suddenly become household words: more, they are “fighting” words, tools 
of war. Vast programs of mapping, military and naval intelligence work, 
economic and political investigations and reports use geographical names 
by the hundreds of thousands. The task of making these tools ready for 
use is immense and complex. The principal official agency engaged in 
the task in this country is the United States Board on Geographical 


Names. 


The same issue of the Review contains a review of George 
R. Stewart’s Names on the Land: A Historical Account of 
Place-Naming in the United States. The review opens with a 
quotation from the book. 

The land has been named, and the names are rooted deep... . Let the 
conqueror come or the revolution rage; many of our names have survived 
both already and may again. Though the books should be burned and the 
people themselves cut off, still from the names—as from arrowheads and 
potsherds—the patient scholar may again piece together some record of 
what we were. 


The derivation of place names is not only of importance to 
the scholar; it is an extremely fascinating field of study. Cen- 
tennial Creek, in Mason County, takes on new meaning when 
one learns from Miss Margaret Bierschwale’s account of Mason 
County place names for the Handbook of Texas that it was 
“named following James E. Rank’s return from the centennial 
in Philadelphia in 1876. A picnic at the spring may have been 
the occasion of the naming.” Miss Bierschwale’s account illus- 
trates also the necessity for collecting: data on place names now. 
Spice Rock, which was formerly known as Spies Rock, was 
named because the Indians used it as a vantage point from 
which to spy. Obviously, the real origin of the place name could 
easily have been lost through the change in orthography. By 
setting down the information in the Handbook a permanent 
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record is made. In preserving data on place names, the Hand- 
book is rendering one of its greatest services in a field almost 
untouched in Texas. But the cooperation of more members of 
the Association is needed. When any member has information 
regarding the origin or change of a place name in Texas, the 
information and its source should be forwarded to the office. 


Professor J. L. Clark reports on historical happenings con- 
nected with Sam Houston State Teachers College at Huntsville. 


Lt. M. B. Measamer, late orientation officer of the Army Air Forces 
stationed at Goodfellow Field, returned to Sam Houston State Teachers 
College in June, 1945, where he has resumed his position as Head of the 
Department of Geography in the Division of Social Science. 

Lt. R. Earl McClendon, whose latest assignment was Headquarters, 
Army Air Forces Personnel Distribution Command, Louisville, Kentucky, 
is on terminal leave. He plans to resume his position as Head of the 
Department of Government of Sam Houston State Teachers College in 
February, 1946. 

Dr. R. B. Melton, formerly Head of the Department of Sociology at 
Sam Houston State Teachers College, has accepted a position as Associate 
Professor of Economics at the University of Arkansas. He assumed his 
duties with that institution on September 1. Dr. Melton was succeeded 
at Sam Houston State Teachers College by Lt. John R. Bertrand, on 
terminal leave from the USS Sea Leaport Fleet. Mr. Bertrand, a native 
Texan, was a student at Texas Technological College and the University 
of Missouri. 

Superintendent J. D. McLeod of the Wilson School, Harlingen, Texas, 
has in progress a thesis entitled “History of the Texas Commission on 
Inter-racial Cooperation.” 


R. L. Jones, Associate Professor of History at the East Texas 
State Teachers College, who spent last year in Washington, 
D. C., assisting in the compilation of the history of the Army 
Air Forces, has resumed his teaching duties at the Commerce 


institution. 
& 


The Daughters of the Republic of Texas held a reception in 
Alamo Hall on October 12 on the occasion of the opening of 
the Library of Alamo Hall and in honor of Dr. William E. 
Howard, donor of the Howard Collection. 
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Dan Ferguson, Dallas, sends information that H. H. Pierce, 
Menard, Texas, is preparing to publish a history of Menard 
County. Ferguson also adds: “Note the hundredth anniversary 
edition of the Matagorda County Tribune, August 23, 1945. 
It prints for the first time John C. Marr’s “History of Mata- 
gorda County.” It also contains an excerpt from Chris Em- 
mett’s forthcoming book, Shanghai Pierce—‘Webster on Cattle 
by G—!” 

ww 


Probably hundreds of the members of the Association have 
already noticed the “Centennial of Statehood” series of articles 
by Dr. Eugene C. Barker now running in hundreds of Texas 
newspapers. The genesis and purpose of the series are explained 
in a letter from Annie Lee Shelton of the University of Texas 
News Service. 

October 2, 1945 

Someone told us once that it would “take another hundred years to 
correct the errors made in historical articles in 1936,” . . . so, to forego 
a similar occurrence in connection with the Centennial of Statehood, the 
University of Texas News Service decided to release to all weekly news- 
papers of the state a series of articles on the Centennial of Statehood. 
We requested Dr. Eugene C. Barker to write the series, for, as all Texans 
know, his name is synonymous with Texas history. He graciously con- 
sented to our request. 

Before we began the series, we wrote letters to all weekly newspapers 
in the state and enclosed post cards for them to indicate whether they 
did or did not want the stories by Dr. Barker. The response was over- 
whelming. The day after we mailed the letters we had a telegram from 
one newspaper editor saying “we want all the series,” and almost as 
quickly the cards came pouring back through the mail with “by all means 
send us the stories!” or “wonderful idea!” or “thanks very much—good 
idea.” To date (October 2) 215 papers have asked for the articles. Per- 
sonally, we feel that these sketches by Dr. Barker are about the finest 
contribution the University of Texas News Service can make to the Cen- 
tennial of Statehood observance, and we believe the entire state will profit 
from them. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANNIE LEE SHELTON 
Acting Director. 
xk 


Any discussion of cattle brands gets the attention of Texans 
immediately. The San Antonio Express of September 15, 1945, 
carried the following editorial: 
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RECORDS OF TEXAS CATTLE-BRANDS ARE NEEDED 


Two years ago, the Texas Legislature enacted a law requiring that all 
cattle-brands in use be re-registered in their respective county clerks’ 
records by October 1, 1945. The objective is to clear county records of 
several thousand brands—many of them, particularly in the case of such 
counties as Bexar, a hundred or more years old and long out of use. 

One purpose of that clearance is to simplify and lighten the task of 
entering newly recorded brands, by drastically reducing the volume of 
recorded brands which must be examined each time to prevent duplication. 
Another aim is to make such presently disused brands available to cattle- 
men. 

The occasion—technically of interest only to cattlemen—points to an 
opportunity and need that persons and agencies devoted to the State’s 
history and folklore have long ignored or merely touched: collecting 
complete photostatic records of all brands recorded in Texas, together 
with the dates of their use and with their users’ names, in one or more 
central repositories such as museums, for ready reference by scholars and 
other writers and students. 

Admittedly, the job is stupendous and, in the aggregate, costly. For 
example, some 3,000 brands each will be released in Bexar and Galveston 
counties alone, exclusive of those remaining in use. The re-recorded 
brands will be entered in new books and the old records simply filed in 
storage. 

Nonetheless, the work should be done. Nor should its financing be left 
to a single institution or group. San Antonio’s Witte Memorial Museum, 
the State Memorial Museum at Austin, the Statehood Centennial Commis- 
sion, the Old Trail Drivers’ Association, the Texas Pioneers’ Association, 
the Texas Library and Historical Commission, the Texas State Historical 
Association are a few of the agencies that could appropriately join in 
supporting the job financially. Or it could be done by State legislative 


appropriation. 


The editorial was followed by a letter to Professor Webb 
from Arthur L. Coleman, Assistant Editor of the Express. 


I am enclosing a tear sheet from the Express of Sept. 15, containing 
an editorial, “Records of Texas Cattle-Brands Are Needed.” It is self- 
explanatory. 

Our hope, in advancing this suggestion, is that such organizations as 
the Texas State Historical Association and such institutions as the Uni- 
versity of Texas will be sufficiently interested to take up the idea and 
effectuate it. I am bringing this suggestion to the attention of Mr. Holman 
Cartwright, President of Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Karl Hoblitzelle, of the Statehood Centennial Commission, 
also. It is our hope that you and your colleagues in the State Historical 
Association will consider it and ways in which it might be realized. 

I shall be very glad to hear what you think and what decisions the 
Association may reach concerning this. 
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The Association’s genuine interest in the project is indicated 
in Professor Webb’s reply. 


I am in receipt of your letter of September 17 relating to the collection 
and filming of cattle brand books. It is my belief that both the Texas State 
Historical Association and the University of Texas would be interested 
in this project and can be of some assistance in making it possible, or 
in carrying it out. 

The Association is a sort of service organization which is in position 
to give real assistance in administering such an undertaking. The Uni- 
versity would certainly want to share the records, and if so would be ready 
to defray a part of the expense. You will, of course, understand that I 
can not be more specific in reference to either organization, but I do feel 
that both the Association and the University would be willing to help in 
collecting these records. 

On investigating, I find that we do have a microfilm machine which 
was purchased some years ago and is not too well adapted to making 
large pages. There are much better machines now, and the University 
should have one. 

I would suggest as a starter that some outside organization might start 
this by underwriting to some extent. With this as a base we could approach 
the University for a commitment and possible assistance. The Association 
would consider administering the work and in combination with the Uni- 
versity can, I believe, do this on a more economical basis than any other 
organization. The Association is only an agency and does not itself keep 
any records or archives. Therefore service is all it can offer. It would 
need to have money for the machine and field man and technician. The 
University needs a machine, and it might be induced to buy one. 


Again a wholly worthy historical project is faced with the 
need for adequate financing. Perhaps the next Legislature may 
be persuaded to finance the project. Those persons who have 
the know how in matters of finance should advise with the 
office and the Ways and Means Committee of the Association. 


ww 


In the past ten years Sunshine Neely, in the office of the 
Dean of the Graduate School, has become known to hundreds 
of graduate students in history. She has also been a familiar 
figure at the annual meetings of the Association. Some called 
her “Dean” Neely, others spoke of her as the perfect telephone 
voice, but all testified to her uniform helpfulness. For the 
Association’s office she was uniformly expert in furnishing bib- 
liographies or biographies. She served faithfully year after 
year as one of the judges in the Junior Historian Writing Con- 


test. 
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On September 6, Miss Neely was married to Ray G. Thur- 
mond, of Tyler, but more recently of the Marine Corps in the 
Pacific. Some of the graduate students around Garrison Hall 
complained that “not even the Marine Corps can do this to us,” 
but Miss Neely has in fact left her accustomed places about 
the University to become a Tyler housewife. 

Sometimes, however, Emerson’s law of compensation does 
work, so it will be good news to all who have a continuing 
interest in the Graduate School to learn that Hildegarde Schmal- 
lenbeck, also a Junior Historian judge and erstwhile mentor 
of the Law School, will now be at Miss Neely’s desk in Dean 


Brogan’s office. 


John William Rogers, book editor of the Dallas Times Herald, 
has aroused much interest among book lovers in Texas through 
having outstanding individuals contribute accounts of the in- 
fluence of books on their lives and furnish also a list of the 
books which from personal experiences have been found 
memorable. To date three members of the Association have 
made contributions: E. L. DeGolyer, H. Stanley Marcus, and 


John A. Lomax. 
® 


The recent acquisition by the state of the old French Embassy 
building in Austin has thrilled many history-minded Texans, 
particularly the Daughters of the Republic of Texas, who were 
active in the campaign for the building’s preservation. Now 
the step by step process by which funds for the purchase were 
secured from the Legislature has been recounted in an eight- 
page pamphlet entitled “The French Embassy” by Mildred 
Alice Webb. Miss Webb carries House Bill No. 728 through 
all of its trials and tribulations showing what persons rendered 
service from time to time toward its passage. It is a good 
record and a real tribute to the faith and determination of the 


Daughters. 
& & 


Miss Adina de Zavala, 141 Taylor Street, San Antonio 5, is 
a life member of the Executive Council of the Association and 
one of our most revered members. She has written a gracious 
letter to Dr. Barker regarding the “Lester G. Bugbee” article 
in the July Quarterly. That an appreciative Texas citizenry 
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should erect some lasting memorial to Bugbee is without 
question. 
141 Taylor Street 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
October 28, 1945. 
Dear Dr. Barker, 

Your exposition of the life of Lester G. Bugbee is inspirational and 
touching. A simple statement of facts. It moved me to tears. The pity 
of the sacrifice! 

Is there now at the University a fund which may be drawn upon for 
a loan by deserving students? 

If there is not, could not one be established for history students and 
named the Lester G. Bugbee Loan Fund? 

It has occurred to me that our many historical societies over the State 
might each contribute to found such a loan for Texas historic research, 
and save for Texas such splendid souls as Lester G. Bugbee. 

What do you think? 

I would try to encourage such a movement in any organization where 
I have a voice. 

With all good wishes to Mrs. Barker and yourself, 

Sincerely your friend, 
Adina de Zavala 

To Dr. E. C. Barker, 

2600 San Gabriel St. 

Austin, Texas. 


OW 


The Forney Messenger for October 11, 1945, carried an article 
by Walter D. Adams, Forney, Texas, describing an interesting 
early experience of Charles A. Culberson. 


Kw KW WK 


The Marshall News Messenger remembered the second anni- 
versary of the battle of Salerno, “where the sea foam on the 
beaches ran thick with the blood of the 36th,” with an article ; 
by James L. Hightower in the edition for September 9, 1945. 


It is well occasionally to see ourselves as others see us. The 
following note on the April Quarterly is by Professor John W. 
Caughey in the Pacific Historical Review for September. 


Texas’ Reconstruction Court, unpopularly known as the “Semicolon 
Court,” is discussed in a twenty-page article by George E. Shelley in the 
April number of the Southwestern Historical Quarterly. Howard T. 
Dimick writes on the Bonfoey case at Marshall, a crime-did-pay melo- 
drama from real life in this same epoch. To round out the issue E. W. 
Winkler’s check list of Texas imprints is continued through 1856; the 
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concluding chapters of Ohland Morton’s biography of General Mier and 
Teran are presented, as well as a John Sibley letter from Natchitoches 
in 1811, and the “Texas Collection” carries miscellaneous notes on pioneers, 
landmarks, bibliographical curiosities, methods in local history, and current 
activities of Texas historians and patrons of history. Particular notice 
should be accorded the announcement and listing of new members added 
to the Texas State Historical Association—one hundred and fifty-seven 
(157) in the preceding quarter! (italics and exclamation point ours). 


KW 


Differences of opinion regarding the official positions actually 
held in Texas by Albert Clinton Horton and Fletcher 8. Stock- 
dale are indicated in the following communications from Pres- 
ident of the Association L. W. Kemp and Mrs. John Lee Smith. 


27, 1945. 
Judge Weaver Baker, September 27, 1945 


Chairman, State Board of Control, 
Austin, Texas. 
Dear Judge Baker: 

I called at your office on the 19th to discuss with the members of your 
Board the question of where in the State Capitol the paintings of Albert 
C. Horton and Fletcher S. Stockdale should be hung. You and General 
Knox were away from the city and I outlined the position I have assumed 
in the matter to Senator DeBerry and promised to write a letter to the 
Board on the subject. 

The 49th Legislature authorized the painting of the portraits of these 
two former lieutenant governors and stipulated that they should be hung 
in the Capitol in the space reserved for portraits of governors of Texas. 
For the patriotic services they rendered the State I am heartily in favor 
of honoring their memory by having their portraits made; but in order 
not further to confuse Texas history, I do hope that a plan may be 
worked out whereby the paintings will be hung elsewhere in the. Capitol. 
Neither of these gentlemen was governor, in my opinion, in the sense that 
Henderson, Roberts, Sayers, Hobby, Moody and others were. 

I am attaching two sketches I have prepared in an attempt to prove 
my contention and I am taking the liberty of sending copies of this letter 
with copies of the sketches to the press, inasmuch as the matter has 
already been given some publicity. 

I have absolutely no criticism to make of the Legislature, knowing that 
if a mistake was made it was an unintentional one. Certainly no criticism 
is aimed at the Board of Control, whose obligation it is to earry out the 
mandates of the Legislature as far as consistent with official duties. 

Very truly yours, 
L. W. Kemp 


ALBERT CLINTON HORTON 


James T. DeShields seems to contradict himself in his recent book, 
They Sat In High Places. On page 173 he states that Albert Clinton 
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Horton was acting governor of Texas while Governor James Pinckney 
Henderson was commanding the Texas troops in Mexico in 1846, while on 
page 174 he lists him as a governor-in-fact and adds that “his portrait 
should be placed in the gallery of our Chief Executives [in the State 
Capitol].” 

On December 15, 1845, Henderson and Horton were elected governor 
and lieutenant governor, respectively, of Texas. Henderson was inaugu- 
rated on February 19, 1846, but Horton did not take the oath of office until 
May 1, of that year. On February 19, the Legislature declared Nicholas 
H. Darnell elected lieutenant governor, but as the results were close and 
the returns slow in arriving, Darnell refused to be inaugurated until all 
the votes had been counted. On May 1, when the votes were tabulated, 
Horton was shown to have been elected. 

On May 2, 1846, the United States Government called upon Texas for 
two regiments of cavalry and two of infantry for the Mexican War. 
Texas responded to the call, and at Austin on May 9, 1846, the Legislature 
passed the following resolution: 

Resolved, that James Pinckney Henderson, Governor of the state, have 
leave and authority, under this resolution, to take command in person of 
all the troops raised [in Texas] and mustered into service by order of 
the general government, according to the constitution and laws of the 
United States. (John Henry Brown, History of Texas, II, pp. 318-319.) 

Before leaving for Mexico Governor Henderson addressed the following 
letter to Lieutenant Governor Horton: 

Executive Dept. 

To His Excellency Austin, May 19, 1846 

A. C. Horton 

Sir, 

I shall this day leave the seat of the government to take command of 
the Texas forces raised under the requisition of General Taylor, and 
shall move beyond the Rio Grande into Mexico. Under these circum- 
stances, you are required by the constitution to act as governor of the 
state by virtue of your office of lieutenant governor. 


(Signed) J. Pinckney Henderson 
(Executive Record Book, Texas State Library, Austin.) 

For his gallantry at Monterey, General Henderson received the 
thanks of the United States Congress, and the present of a gold-hilted 
sword. After nearly one-half year’s service in Mexico, he returned to 
Texas and resumed his duties as Governor on November 13, 1846. 
Lieutenant Governor Horton having been acting executive in his ab- 
sence. (James T. DeShields, They Sat In High Places, p. 173.) 


I agree with DeShields that for the patriotic services rendered, Horton’s 
portrait should be painted and hung somewhere in the State Capitol, but 
I do not agree that it should be placed in the gallery of our chief executives. 

The duties of lieutenant governor are clearly defined in Article 5 of 
the Constitution of the State of Texas adopted August 27, 1845. Quoting 
from Section 12 of Article 5: 


In case of the death, resignation, removal from office, inability or 
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refusal of the Governor to serve, or of his impeachment or absence from 
the State, the Lieutenant Governor shall exercise the powers and author- 
ity appertaining to the office of Governor until another be chosen at 
the periodical election for Governor, and be duly qualified, or until the 
Governor, impeached, absent or disable, shall be acquitted, return, or 
his disability be removed. 


In Section 13 of Article 5 it is stipulated that a lieutenant governor 
exercising the powers and authority appertaining to the office of governor 
was entitled to receive the salary due the governor. 

The duties of the lieutenant governor are likewise defined in Article 4 
of the Constitution, ratified by the people of Texas February 15, 1876, and 
they are identical with those prescribed in the Constitution of 1845. (See 
H. P. N. Gammel, The Laws of Texas, Vol. 8, p. 797.) 

James V. Allred left Texas twenty-one times while he was governor, 
and in each instance Walter F. Woodul, the lieutenant governor, exercised 
the powers and authority appertaining to the office until Allred returned. 
In all Woodul served perhaps a total of five months, and he frequently, 
if not always, signed his name to official documents as “Governor of 
Texas.” For his services he received about $5,000 compared with perhaps 
$1,000 received by Horton, for in 1846 the Governor of Texas received 
$2,000 per year, while today the salary is $12,000. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson served twice as governor with six years 
between her terms; as a consequence, two paintings of her hang in the 
governors’ gallery in the Capitol. To be consistent, if Horton’s picture is 
added to the collection, twenty-one paintings of Woodul should likewise 
be hung in the rotunda of the Capitol. 


FLETCHER S. STOCKDALE 


James T. DeShields in his book, They Sat In High Places, published in 
1940, lists Fletcher S. Stockdale as a governor of Texas and deplores the 
fact that his picture does not “adorn the rotunda of the Capital.” “Al- 
though Governor but a short time—between the flight of Governor Murrah 
to Mexico, about June 11, 1865, a period of more than a month,” he wrote, 
“Lieutenant Governor Stockdale remained faithfully at his post, doing 
what he could for the best interest of the State, though making no special 
effort to enforce the functioning of civil government.” 

I do not believe that Stockdale was ever other than acting governor 
of Texas and offer evidence to substantiate my contention. 

On August 3, 1863, Pendleton Murrah and Stockdale were elected gov- 
ernor and lieutenant governor, respectively, of Texas, C.S.A., and on 
November 5, they were inaugurated. On April 9, 1865, General Robert E. 
Lee, the Confederate commander, surrendered at Appomattox, and on 
May 26, General E. Kirby Smith, commander of the Trans-Mississippi 
Department, of which Texas was a part, surrendered the Department to 
General E. N. R. Canby, the Federal commander. With that the last 
vestige of the Confederate military authority vanished. Immediately after 
the surrender General Gordon Granger was appointed commander of the 
Department of Texas. The State government having collapsed, Governor 
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Murrah and other prominent citizens left on June 12, 1865, for Mexico, 
wild rumors having been circulated that punishment would be inflicted 
upon those who had taken any prominent part against the Union. 

On June 17, 1865, President Andrew Johnson appointed Andrew Hamil- 
ton, a former United States Congressman from Texas, who had remained 
loyal to the Union, provisional Governor of Texas, but pending his arrival 
at Austin on July 25, Granger was in full control. Granger’s first act 
upon landing with Federal troops at Galveston June 19 was to issue a 
proclamation declaring all slaves to be free. It is for this reason that 
June 19 is observed by Negroes in Texas as Emancipation Day. Lincoln 
had declared them free September 22, 1862. 

When General E. Kirby Smith surrendered the Trans-Mississippi De- 
partment May 26, 1865, the Confederate State of Texas ceased to exist 
and Murrah and Stockdale, likewise ceased, legally, to be public officials. 
Texas had no chief executive until Hamilton was named provisional gov- 
ernor. It is true that Murrah tried to exercise the functions of governor 
until June 12, when he departed for Mexico; and that Stockdale acted as 
governor after that date and until Hamilton took office, but no act per- 
formed by either after May 26 was legal, in my opinion. 

Another reason why Stockdale was never governor-in-fact is that Mur- 
rah never resigned his office; at least there is no recorded evidence to show 
that he did. Assuming for the sake of the argument that the State of 
Texas, C.S.A., remained legally constituted after the fall of the Confed- 
eracy, Stockdale was acting governor until Murrah returned to Texas; 
died in office; resigned; or was impeached. He did none of these. At the 
time of Murrah’s death, in Monterey, August 5, 1865, Hamilton had been 
provisional governor since June 17. It is, therefore, apparent that, if 
Stockdale continued in office after June 12, it was as acting governor of a 
defunct State. The historians Hubert H. Bancroft, John Henry Brown, 
Homer S. Thrall, and Louis J. Wortham make no mention of Stockdale 
having served even as acting governor, but former Governor O. M. Roberts 
does. In Dudley G. Wooten’s A Comprehensive History of Texas, he has 
this to say on the subject: “Lieutenant Governor Stockdale became the 
acting governor for a time, but, of course, there was little to do in the 
office, as all military and civil government was substantially at an end.” 

The Texas Almanac has never shown Stockdale as a governor. In its 
list of governors in its 1945-46 edition, page 397, it has this to say about 
Murrah and Hamilton: 


Pendleton Murrah (Administration terminated by fall of Confederacy) 
... Nov. 5, 1863-June 17, 1865. 
Andrew J. Hamilton (Provisional) ... June 17, 1865-Aug. 9, 1866. 


Mrs. Smith’s letter to Judge Baker follows: 


Hon. Weaver Baker, Chm. 


State Board of Control 
Austin, Texas 
Dear Mr. Baker: 
I am in receipt of a copy of a letter to you from Hon. L. W. Kemp, 
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President of the Texas State Historical Association. This copy was kindly 
furnished me by Mr. Kemp. 

The communication is a protest against the hanging of the pictures of 
A. C. Horton and Fletcher S. Stockdale in the space reserved for portraits 
of the Governors of Texas in the rotunda of the capital which action was 
authorized by a Senate Resolution adopted by unanimous vote of the 
Senate of the 49th Legislature. 

I have no authority to speak for the Senate, but since I furnished Senator 
Fred Mauritz and William E. Stone (authors of the resolution in question) 
with certain historical data relative to the right of the two gentlemen in 
question to be given recognition as Governors of Texas, I feel obliged to 
make comment on Mr. Kemp’s protest. I therefore submit the following: 

1. I quote from the State Constitution of 1845 which was in force at 
the time Horton and Stockdale served as Governor: 

Quote Art. 5, Sec. 12: “In case of death, resignation, removal from 
office, inability or refusal of the Governor to serve, or of his impeachment 
or absence from the State, the Lieutenant Governor shall exercise the 
powers and authority appertaining to the office of Governor until another 
be chosen at the periodical election for Governor, and be duly qualified, 
or until the Governor, impeached, absent or disabled, shall be acquitted, 
return, or his disability be removed.” 

It will be noted that in the clear and unequivocal language of this 
section a Governor’s absence from the State as clearly removes him from 
the Governor’s Office as if he had been impeached or as if he had resigned! 
I am not responsible for this language. It was written into the Constitu- 
tion of 1845 and appears in Art. 4, Sec. 16 of the present Constitution. 
You will note also that this section provides how the removed or absent 
official may be restored to the office of Governor, viz: by being acquitted 
of the impeachment charges and/or by returning to the state. 

Therefore, it is inescapable in view of this provision of the Constitution 
to avoid the conclusion that when Governor J. Pinckney Henderson left 
this state on May 19, 1846, as General of Texas Volunteers in the U. S. 
Army invading Mexico, he ceased to be Governor as much as if he had 
been impeached. He did not return until Dec. 13, 1846. During this period 
of seven months, lacking 6 days, Horton served as Governor. It is sig- 
nificant to note that he drew the Governor’s salary in this interim while 
Henderson did not. He signed all documents as “Governor” and not as 
“Acting Governor.” 

Another very strong and Constitutional reason that supports the con- 
tention that Henderson was not Governor while absent from the state as 
a General in the U. S. Army is the following provisions of the Constitution 
of 1845: 

“Article 5, Sec. 22. No person holding the office of Governor shall hold 
any other office or commission, civil or military.” 

Under the positive terms of this provision Henderson could not be Gov- 
ernor and hold a commission as General in the United States Army. Since 
he did receive such a commission and serve with the army he clearly dis- 
qualified himself as Governor. 

This being true the Legislative resolution granting him a leave of ab- 
sence was a nullity. The Legislature cannot suspend the Constitution. 
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In this connection I call your attention to the fact that Sam Houston 
was removed from the Governor’s Office on March 16, 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by Lt. Governor Edward Clark. I have never heard anyone raise 
the question as to whether or not Clark was ever an actual Governor. 
His picture hangs among the Governors in the Capitol rotunda. Under 
the explicit terms of the Constitution quoted above, Clark was no more 
a Governor than Horton or Stockdale. On the other hand if he was Gov- 
ernor so were they. 

2. I also call your attention to the fact that there now hangs among 
the portraits of Governors the pictures of the following former Lt. Gov- 
ernors who succeeded to the Governor’s Office by virtue of the resignation 
of the elected Governor: J. W. Henderson and Richard B. Hubbard. 
Neither of these men were elected to the office of Governor. 

Again I emphasize that the language of Art. 5, Sec. 12, Constitution of 
1845 and of Art. 4, Sec. 16 of the present Constitution as effectively 
removes a Governor from office when he is absent from the State as when 
he resigns, refuses to act, or is removed. 

8. This argument likewise applies to Governor Murrah. He fled the 
state and died in Mexico. The Lieutenant Governor Stockdale in the face 
of invading Union armies assumed the duties of Governor and served for 
about two months until he was removed by a despotic military proclama- 
tion of General Granger of the U. S. Army. President Johnson in defiance 
of the Constitution upon which Texas had been admitted into the Union, 
appointed A. J. Hamilton as Governor. 

This man (Hamilton) who was instituted into office by the sheer force 
of military might is listed as one of the Governors of Texas and his pic- 
ture hangs among those Governors elected by the people! Surely if Mr. 
Kemp desires to challenge the right to have a portrait hung in our gallery 
of Governors, Hamilton furnishes him the opportunity! Hamilton served 
by virtue of the bayonets of an invading army and not by the expressed 
will of the people. He came into office as the Governor of a sovereign 
American state in the same way that Max Streicher, the brutal Nazi 
Governor of Poland came into office—by the appointment of a military 
conqueror. Fair Americans of both North and South today repudiate such 
acts as not only unconstitutional but as unworthy of American practice 
toward their fellow citizens. If the picture of this puppet governor is 
entitled to be hung in the rotunda of the Capitol, surely those of A. C. 
Horton and Fletcher Stockdale should be there. 

Mr. Kemp’s contention that Stockdale was not Governor because Texas 
was a “defunct State”—at the time of his service—is not tenable. By 
the same argument Edward Clark, F. R. Lubbock, and Murrah were not 
Governors since the Congress of the United States declared in 1866 that 
all acts and laws of the so-called Confederates States to be a nullity and 
of no force and effect. Since all three of these Governors were chosen 
after Texas became a member of the Confederacy it can be argued with 
equal force that none of them were ever actual Governors because the 
“acts” of Texas in choosing them was a “nullity” by Congressional action. 
I am sure Mr. Kemp will not agree to strike these two Civil War Governors 
from the roster of our chief executive. 

Mr. Kemp insists that because Murrah did not resign Stockdale did not 
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in fact become Governor. He would be correct in this if the Constitution 
required him to resign in order to remove himself from the Governorship. 
But this it does not do. It submits five ways in which the Governorship 
may become vacant: “death, resignation, removal from office, inability 
or refusal of the Governor to serve.” In Henderson’s instance it was 
“inability to serve” by virtue of his absence in Mexico. 

Mr. Kemp is incorrect when he says the Texas Almanac has never 
recognized Stockdale as Governor. I quote from page 66, 1945-1946 edition 
of the Texas Almanac and State Industrial Guide: 

“After the departure of Governor Murrah from Mexico, Lieutenant 
Governor Fletcher S. Stockdale became Governor, but General Gordon 
Granger of the U. S. Army had been placed in command of Texas, and 
A. J. Hamilton had been appointed Governor by President Andrew 
Jackson.” 

I am not a lawyer but I am familiar with certain historical court 
decisions and I know Mr. Kemp is in legal error when he insists that 
Texas ceased to be a state with the fall of the Confederacy. On more 
than one occasion the Supreme Court of the United States has laid down 
as fundamental the doctrine that this Nation is “an indissoluble Union of 
indestructible states.””’ Under this doctrine Texas has never ceased to be 
a state since she entered the Union in 1845, irrespective of her affiliation 
with the Confederacy. 

Horton and Stockdale stand out preeminently as Lieutenant Governors 
who served as Governor. It is unfair to them and Texas history to class 
them with those Lieutenant Governors who served for a few days during 
the actual Governor’s absence from the state. 

They both served in trying times and with ability and courage, and in 
the case of Horton—as the policy making executive of the state. Their 
Service to Texas should not be treated so lightly as to compare them to 
numerous later Lieutenant Governors who served a day or two while the 
Governor was across the state line on a junketing trip. 

For your further information I [refer you to pages 174 and 248 in They 
Sat in High Places, by] James T. DeShields, an outstanding authority on 
Texas history. 

Thanking you for consideration of this matter, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
/s/ Mrs. JOHN LEE SMITH 


Interesting comment is contained in a letter from Judge 
Harbert Davenport, Brownsville, a former president of the 
Association, to President Kemp. 


I greatly enjoyed the copy of your letter to the Board of Control, with 
its enclosures. You are not only right, as usual, as regard the historical 
problems presented, but your articles on Horton and Stockdale have real 
literary merit. 

There is, of course, no room for difference of opinion but that you are 
correct in your conclusions that neither Horton nor Stockdale was gov- 
ernor of Texas; and that their status as acting governors was fixed by 
the Constitution and the law. 
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Horton, like many other Texans of his day, was entitled to much more 
credit than he ever received for his part in the Texan Revolution. He 
contributed largely to sending out Burke’s company from Mobile, Alabama, 
and did his full share in helping finance the Revolution. That element of 
Texans who insisted on believing that one Texan could whip five Mexicans, 
and that when a group of armed Texans met a Mexican army, they 
needed only to fight to overcome all odds of numbers and position; criti- 
cized Horton for not returning from the Coleto to die with Fannin, al- 
though that would have been the most foolish and useless gesture in which 
Horton could have indulged. 

Either Fremantle or Raphael Sims (I think Fremantle) wrote an 
excellent pen picture of Stockdale in reporting their conversations had 
in the course of a tedious ride across Texas, from San Antonio to Columbus 
in 1863 (Fremantle) or 1864 (Sims). This is, I think, the best “profile” 
of any of our Civil War statesmen that has been left to us from the period 


-’64, 
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All too frequently book reviews are dull. When, therefore, 
a review of exceptional feeling—a review that contains a real 
nugget of appreciation—comes along some word of notice and 
commendation ought to be in order. Such is the combination 
review done by Katherine Simons of A Grizzly from the Coral 
Sea: Conversation and Pictures by Tom Lea and Charles 
Schreiner, General Merchandise: The Story of a Country Store 
by J. Evetts Haley in the summer, 1945, number of the New 
Mexico Quarterly Review. The unifying device employed by 
Miss Simons in the review is Car] Hertzog, printer and designer 
of both books. 


Some time ago .. . this department commented with pleasure and 
admiration on .. . publisher and designer, Carl Hertzog, of El Paso. 
It is surely no derogation of the texts ... to treat two such disparate 
books in a review which chooses to link them through their common 
indebtedness to this same designer, Mr. Hertzog.—Connoisseurs of South- 
western items have noted, in the past ten years or so, perfect little books, 
the product, often, of collaboration between Mr. Hertzog and the artist 
Tom Lea... . That Mr. Hertzog is equally skillful in the presence of 
another author and other material is amply proved in his work with J. 
Evetts Haley’s Charles Schreiner. . . . Books such as these have been 
largely labors of love, for these publishing ventures are not in the direct 
current of Mr. Hertzog’s activity. That he indulges in them generously, 
in terms of time, skill, and money, is a fact too little noticed and appre- 
ciated, even in a Southwest which should be proud to acclaim him. 


The Rossonian of Sul Ross State Teachers College at Alpine, 
XXII (July 1, 1945), No. 3, makes a valuable listing of his- 
torical materials relating to West Texas. 


| 
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PUBLICATION LIST OF 
West TEXAS HISTORICAL AND SCIENTIFIC SOCIETY 


1 History, Folklore, and Reports of Officers, Dec. 1, 1925. 

No. 2 Biology, Folklore, and History, Ornithology, and Reports of Offi- 
cers, Jan. 1, 1928. 

No. 3 Dedications, Biology, History, Ornithology, Folklore, and Mis- 

cellaneous Materials, Dec. 1, 1930. 


No. 4 Anthropology, History, and Miscellaneous Materials, Dec. 1, 1932. 
No. 5 History, Anthropology, and Geology, Dec. 1, 1933. 

No. 6 Historical Reports, Dec. 1, 1935. 

No. 7 Historical Reports, Dec. 1, 1987. 

No. 8 Sperry, O. E., A Check List of the Ferns, Gymnosperms and 


Flowering Plants of the Proposed Big Bend National Park of 
Texas, Dec. 1, 1938. 

No. 9 Casey, Clifford B., Inter-American Co-operation, Dec. 1, 19389. 

No. 10 Kelley, J. G., Campbell, Tom, and Lehmer, Donald, The Association 
of Archaeological Materials with Geological Deposits in the Big 
Bend Region of Texas, Sept. 1, 1940. 

No. 11 Sperry, O. E., A Check List of Plants of the Big Bend National 
Park Area, Mar. 1, 1940. 

Booklet: Smith, Victor J., A Survey of Indian Life in Texas, Sept. 1, 1940. 


Henry T. Fletcher, Marfa, is now President of the Executive 
Committee of the West Texas Historical and Scientific Society 
while Miss Anna D. Linn, Alpine, is Secretary-Treasurer. 
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Professor Samuel E. Asbury, of the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, has kindly furnished for our archives a trans- 
lation back into Spanish made by W. A. Whatley of Juan 
Nepomuceno Almonte’s diary published in the Quarterly, July, 
1944. 


Roger Norman Conger is a member of the Association not 
only interested in his local history but willing to turn his 
interest into productivity. Conger is a Waco businessman, but 
his ninety-five page Highlights of Waco History just off the 
press of Hill Printing and Stationery Company would be a 
credit to many professional historians. The genesis of the book 
is given in the following statement: “It was recently suggested 
that a need, or at least a place, existed for a concise, factual 
history of the City of Waco.” Conger’s book meets the need, 
and it is true to its scope in being concise and factual. 

Chapters I and II deal with pre-history and exploration of 
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the Waco region. Chapter III deals with the birth of the city 
in which George Barnard, Major George B. Erath, Neill McLen- 
nan, Sr., Thomas Jefferson Chambers, Jacob de Cordova, and 
Captain Shapley P. Ross played leading réles. Chapter IV 
brings the story of Waco through early growth, the Civil War 
interlude, and the arrival of the railroad in 1871. The building 
of the great suspension bridge over the Brazos was, however, 
fully as important to Waco as the railroad’s arrival. “On 
January 7, 1870, the 475 foot span was officially opened, with 
great celebration. It was at that time the longest single span 
suspension bridge the world had ever seen. . .”” The bridge was, 
in fact, the “San Francisco-Oakland” span of the seventies. 
If it was not one of the seven wonders of the world, it was, at 
least, one of the seven wonders of America; and all Texas mar- 
veled at the engineering feat. Chapter V is called “The Inherit- 
ance” and relates the development of schools and churches 
with emphasis on the growth of Baylor University in Waco. 
The W. C. Brann—Tom E. Davis recourse to “frontier Judge 
Colt” is also related as well as the beginnings of the Texas Cot- 
ton Palace Exposition and the erection of the Amicable Build- 
ing. Four excellent biographical sketches are appended: Neill 
McLennan, Sr., George Barnard, George B. Erath, and Shapley 
P. Ross. 

The above paragraph should indicate that there is substance 
in the book. It is also thoroughly readable and its format 
attractive. The type face is appropriate and the deckle-edge 
paper indicates a pride in the product on the part of the printer. 
Illustrations are fairly numerous and well-chosen. The picture 
of Neill McLennan, Sr., is the first ever to appear in print. 

While it is apparent that Highlights of Waco History is im- 
portant in its own right, it may be even more important as an 
example for other Texas towns and cities. There are hundreds 
of Texas communities which could use profitably the Conger 
book as a pattern for a local history. 


wr 


The opportunities inherent in the Association’s Junior His- 
torian program are strikingly illustrated in the following letter 
from Captain William R. Hogan, Washington, D. C. 
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Washington House 
2120 16th St. N.W. 
Washington 9, D. C. 


September 17, 1945 
Mr. R. M. White eptember 


Superintendent of Schools 
Clarksville, Texas 
Dear Mr. White: 

As you may know, after I acquired a B.A. degree I became interested 
in Texas history and I have spent a great deal of time in the past fifteen 
years in research in that field. Many times it has occurred to me that 
Clarksville would be a fine place to develop an interest in Texas history 
among high school students. During the period of the Republic of Texas, 
Clarksville was the chief town in the Red River country; later it was a 
rival of Jefferson as an export-import center; and, viewed as a whole, 
Clarksville’s history has been a long and honorable one. In the 1830’s 
and 1840’s, many of the citizens of Clarksville were well above the normal 
cultural level in Texas, and I believe that the town still shows evidences 
of this background. I must say that I never became aware of the town’s 
historical background until long after I graduated from Clarksville High 
School. 

I have no complaints about the education I received in Clarksville High 
School; and I have frequently said that your Latin was the most valuable 
single course I took in either high school or university. But I do think 
that, if you have not already done so, you should seriously consider the 
introduction of a course or extracurricular club for the study of Texas 
history, and particularly the history of Northeast Texas. The Texas State 
Historical Association (with headquarters at the University of Texas) 
publishes two magazines which provide material for such study. One is 
the Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which is now being published in 
accordance with a very lively and stimulating editorial policy, and the 
other is the Junior Historian, which is chiefly composed of the contribu- 
tions of high school students. Many of the contributions to the Junior 
Historian show evidence of excellent original research in local history or 
folklore. These two magazines should be made available to your students. 

Recently I had transcripts made of some letters written by a student 
in McKenzie College (or Institute) at Clarksville in 1848. I am enclosing 
copies of these letters with the idea in mind that some of your students 
may be interested in these revelations concerning the life of a student in 
Clarksville almost a hundred years ago. 

Cordially yours, 
(Capt.) WILLIAM R. HocAn 
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The Laredo Times for May 6, 1945, carried the full text of 
a May 5 address made by Seb. S. Wilcox under the title, ‘““The 
Significance of E] Cinco de Mayo.” Wilcox points out that to 
the Mexican patriot Cinco de Mayo is the equivalent of the 
Fourth of July for, 
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on that day eighty-three years ago [May 5, 1862], the youthful General 
Ignacio Zaragoza, Texas born and bred, on the hills of Lareto and Guada- 
lupe before the city of Puebla de Los Angeles, led his patriot partisans 
to victory over the finest soldiers of France, sent to impose the rule of a 
foreigner on the free soil of Mexico. 


Wilcox points out the splendid part the government of the 
United States played in keeping Mexico free from European 
domination. Benito Juarez started his campaign for the recon- 
quest of Mexico at El Paso. 

Also Wilcox had an article, ‘““Laredo—Two Centuries of 
Progress,” in the July, August, September, and October issues 
of Lulac News. 

Additional interesting Texas material is indicated in a recent 
letter from Wilcox. 


I believe I wrote you sometime ago that I had secured access to the 
papers of Captain John Z. Leyendecker, who was Quartermaster under 
Colonel Santos Benavides of the Confederate Army, in charge of the Rio 
Grande section. I have not had opportunity to go through all these papers 
yet, but what I have examined are most interesting. I enclose copies of 
two of the letters that are contained in this file. One might be termed a 
commentary on Texas weather. The other shows how this old Confederate 
Colonel, born in Laredo while it was yet under Mexico and of Mexican 
parentage, dealt with criminals along the border. I wish we could have 
dealt with some of our war criminals of today in like manner. 

Sometime ago I saw among the papers of the late Colonel John L. 
Haynes, a Union officer stationed on the Rio Grande, a letter from General 
Banks, written from the mouth of the Rio Grande, authorizing Colonel 
Haynes to enlist Mexicans in the Union Army, first approaching them 
on the Mexican side but to be sure and bring them over on this side 
before swearing them in. I do not remember reading anything of this 
nature in my history studies, but it perhaps appears in some. If you have 
never come across it and think such letter would be of interest to history 
students, I shall make an effort to secure a photostatic copy of the letter 
for you. 


The two communications mentioned above follow: 


Lagrange July the 5th 1864 

Mr. Leyendecker 
Dear Sir 

I am now at this place and have a train of twenty six waggons loaded 
with corn for youre Comand I have A Mule train that will start through 
the day after toMorrow and I will com with them I have bin detained 
first by the Drouth and no grass and secondly by high water There has 
bin tremendios raines heare within the last three weeks I will have betwen 
fifteen Hundred and too thousand bushels of Corn for you 

Yourse 
C. C. KENNELLY 
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Head Quarters line of Rio Grande 

from Clarefio to Eagle Pass 

Carrizo, Texas, July 4th, 65 
Lieut,— 

I received your communication of the 2nd inst. yesterday evening. You 
will direct all your men to keep a sharp lookout on all persons passing 
from the interior of the State into Mexico, and to arrest all who are not 
known as good men travelling on legitimate business. If by good fortune 
you should get hold of either one of the three murderers named in your 
communication you will hang them immediately. Should you at any time 
take prisoner any thief or murderer, no matter of what nation, hang him. 

I am very Respectfully 

Yours 
SANTOS BENAVIDES, 
Maj. 33rd Ts. Cavly. 
Commanding 
Lieut. John Z. Leyendecker 
Comdg. at Laredo, Texas 
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The services rendered Texas history inquiries by the Junior 
Historian magazine are illustrated in the following letter: 


MOBEETIE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mobeetie, Texas 
September 11, 1945 
The Texas State Historical Association 
University Station Box 2131 
Austin, Texas 
Dear Sirs: 

I am interested in organizing a chapter of Junior Historians in Mobeetie 
High School. We have a wealth of historical material concerning old 
Mobeetie that should be collected from the old-timers, and there is a 
group of Texas History students which is very interested in this project. 

We have several copies of the Junior Historian in our library which 
have been used innumerably as a source for reports in classes. It was 
through this publication that we first became interested in our local history. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. ARMOR LEE MARCHBANKS. 


The Panhandle Herald for October 26, carried a note on my 
invitation to discuss the Junior Historian movement of the 
Association at the meeting of the American Association for 


State and Local History at Indianapolis, Indiana, on November 
8. 
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Because the Texas Historical Association pioneered in junior historian 
work, Dr. H. Bailey Carroll, University of Texas historian, was asked to 
inform the American Association for State and Local History about the 
Texas organization at a national meeting. 

Dr. Carroll will trace the development of the junior historian movement, 
and of the monthly magazine published for the junior historians, in 
Indianapolis November 8. 

Since the Texas State Historical Association chartered the first junior 
historian chapter January 1, 1940, many other states in the Union have 
followed the procedure for setting up similar chapters, Dr. Carroll said. 

One entire morning of the American Association meeting will be given 
over to junior work, and Dr. Carroll will be the principal speaker. 


“Ww 


Historical happenings at Texas Technological College, at Lub- 
bock, are reported as follows: 


Dr. O. A. Kinchen’s book on Lord John Russell’s Canadian Policy will 
soon appear from the press of the Texas Technological College, of which 
Dr. Kinchen is professor of English History. 

Dr. C. D. Eaves has completed a story of the Virginia Tobacco Industry 
(1780-1860), which is being printed by an Austin publishing house. This 
study of some two hundred pages is expected to be available during 
November. 

Associate Professor Ernest Wallace spent a part of last summer in 
Oklahoma completing a study of the Comanches. He states that he is 
making an effort to describe in detail the daily lives of the Comanches. 
His work is expected to appear in 1946. 

Mr. Fred R. Mullins of White Deer recently completed a Master’s thesis 
at Texas Technological College on the subject, Robert Cypret Parrack: 
Pioneer Plainsman. This is a story of the experiences of a Texan desig- 
nated by Mullins as “the last of the Buffalo hunters.” 


Dr. S. S. McKay’s W. Lee O’Daniel and Texas Politics, 1938- 
1942, came from the Texas Tech Press in August. A splendid 
review of the book by Dr. Barker will be found in the Book 
Review section of the October Quarterly. 
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The following additions have been made to the membership 
list of the Association since the last report in the October 


Quarterly: 
Port Isabel High School 


Barstow High School Port Isabel, Texas 
Barstow, Texas 

West Columbia Independent School 
Menard School District 


Menard, Texas West Columbia, Texas 


Mr. Dean Moorhead 
2500 Quarry Road 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. O. P. Storm 
Harlingen, Texas 


High School Library 


Mrs. R. H. Guinn, Librarian 


Breckenridge, Texas 


Price College Library 
Amarillo, Texas 


McMurry College 
Mrs. Rosita H. Hollar 
Abilene, Texas 


Dr. M. B. Bowers 
Medical Arts Building 
Dallas, Texas 


Dr. Howard O. Smith 
200 Southland Avenue 
Marlin, Texas 


Mrs. Si Marchbanks 
Mobeetie, Texas 


Junior College Library 
Edinburg, Texas 


Miss Lois Garver 
2301 Windsor Road 
Austin, Texas 


Gov. Dan Moody 
2302 Woodlawn Avenue 
Austin, Texas 


Mr. William C. Pool 
4004 Ave. F 
Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Wilburn Nelson 
Route 1, Box 102 
Manor, Texas 
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Mrs. Charles Martin 
Box 216 
Kirbyville, Texas 


Mr. Glenn Staley 
Hobbs, New Mexico 


Mr. William H. Morrow 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 


McLennan County Library 
Waco, Texas 


Mr. Will E. Orgain 
Beaumont, Texas 


Mrs. Ophelia P. Markley 
801 West Ashby Street 
San Antonio, Texas 


Memorial Library 
c/o Mr. I. E. Lumpkin, Supt. 
Meridian, Texas 


Mr. James M. Floyd 
4228 Kenwood Court 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Mr. J. Bruce Duncan 
3407 Austin Avenue 
Waco, Texas 


Lt. T. R. McClellan, USN 
9% Southgate Avenue 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Mrs. May H. Dickens 
Department of History 

Texas College of Arts & Industries 
Kingsville, Texas 


Mr. John D. Finnegan 
303 East Kenedy Avenue 
Kingsville, Texas 


Mrs. Thomas W. Ray 
1807 East Avenue 
Austin 22, Texas 
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About the most heartening letter I have seen in months was 
written by Dr. Pat Ireland Nixon of San Antonio, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association. Dr. Nixon says in part: 


The Texas State Historical Association was organized on March 2, 1897. 
That means that year after next we will be celebrating our fiftieth anni- 
versary. The meeting in April should be the logical time to begin to pre- 
pare for this. Certainly it is an event which should not be overlooked. 
One thing we should do would be to increase our membership to at least 
five thousand. [Italics mine.] This should not be difficult if we plan prop- 
erly and work hard. I expect, personally, to make an appeal to the entire 
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membership of the San Antonio Historical Association to become members 
of the State Association. 


The letter is heartening because “Dr. Pat” is one who does 
things in a sound, big way. The Association should have the 
largest membership of any state historical association. At pres- 
ent, the honor belongs to Missouri, but laurels such as these 
should be brought to Texas and kept here permanently. 

The project is encouraging because we have proof in a tan- 
gible sort of way that the objectives can be accomplished. A 
year or two ago Miss Rie Jarratt came into the office and an- 
nounced quietly, but with determination, that she would be re- 
sponsible for one hundred new members for the Association. 
Somehow I believed her—partly, I suspect, because we like to 
believe in progress for the Association. Miss Jarratt has not 
yet accomplished her objective, and, although I do not know the 
exact figures, I do know that she is within sight of her goal. 
She expressed the case recently by saying: “I know now that 
the hundred mark can be reached.” Miss Jarratt has engaged 
in no ballyhoo. She has mentioned the Association and the 
Quarterly to her acquaintances. Once she had dinner with five 
other persons and over the coffee cups talked about the Quar- 
terly which had arrived that day. Then we mailed out the in- 
vitations, and all five responded. That was a grand slam. In 
general, where some member has explained the Association, 
four out of five prospects respond with an acceptance. Although 
Miss Jarratt is first in the numbers secured, she is not at all 
unique; the process works at San Angelo, Arlington, Waco, 
Dallas, or wherever conscientious effort is made. 

What Dr. Nixon has to say with reference to members of the 
San Antonio Historical Association’s becoming members of the 
state association has general applicability. The members of the 
Dallas Historical Society, San Jacinto Museum of History As- 
sociation, West Texas Historical Association, Panhandle-Plains 
Historical Society, West Texas Museum Society, West Texas 
Historical and Scientific Society, East Texas Historical Society, 
and all local groups should have membership in the Associa- 
tion. Actually, both participating groups will profit. Every- 
where we need more—not less—interest in history. 

While chatting informally with the membership in this man- 
ner, I have another incident to relate. Dr. Valin R. Woodward 
of Arlington has been genuinely helpful numbers of times in 
bringing new members to the fold. About a year ago he sent 
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in a gift subscription for a fellow physician. The doctor friend 
was so delighted with the Quarterly that he wrote a special let- 
ter of appreciation to the office. He liked the Quarterly so well 
he placed it among the magazines in his waiting room. For 
years I have been vitally concerned with the “library and in- 
itial contact potentialities” in doctor’s waiting rooms. Mostly 
in seeing doctors we wait our turn, and generally the waiting 
patients pick up some periodical to pass the time. Usually one 
can pick up Reader’s Digest, Life, Look, Saturday Evening 
Post, etc.—all perfectly worthy, but none full of the flavor and 
substance of Texas. In every case the Quarterly and the Junior 
Historian would be justifiable additions to the literature of the 
waiting room. If the Quarterly could go into every doctor’s 
waiting room in Texas, thousands of persons would make in- 
itial contacts there—contacts that might otherwise never be 
made. Proof of this is at hand; Dr. Woodward’s gift has mul- 
tiplied itself. Two persons visiting his physician friend have 
become new members through the “waiting room contact.” Sim- 
ilar returns were experienced when the Texas and Pacific put 
the Quarterly on their parlor cars. 

Now the concrete problem is: how to get the Quarterly into 
the doctor’s waiting rooms. Direct mail contacts do not work. 
The office girls are insulated against all “subscription propo- 
sitions.” Literature, letters, and invitations never get past them 
to the doctor in charge. Probably it will take a member of the 
medical profession to get by the barrier. I have one suggestion, 
however, for the membership: the next time you visit the doc- 
tor or dentist once you get inside say to the doctor that you 
would have liked to see the Quarterly and Junior Historian 
among his periodicals for the public. If two patients ever say 
that to the same doctor, he will have the magazines for the next 
score of years. 

Obviously, doctors know doctors best. We have a nucleus of 
staunch medical men in the Association. Please make sug- 
gestions. 

And to the general membership: what additional possibilities 
do you see as outlets for the Quarterly and Junior Historian? 
Especially, what outlets are possible as a means of building 
sound membership, which, I take it, is richly deserved through 
the Association’s services to Texas covering half a century. 
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In General Education in a Free Society Harvard University 
recommends that one of the fundamental subjects which all 
persons should know is history. It is the cement of our social 
order, without which we pull apart. History may be inspira- 
tional; it may be entertaining; it may be dull; but it is vital. 
More and more as Texas becomes of age will she need more and 


more history. 
xk 


R. Earl McClendon, professor of Social Sciences at Sam 
Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, had an article en- 
titled “Violations of Secrecy In Re Senate Executive Sessions, 
1789-1929” in the American Historical Review for October, 1945. 


For the past three years John W. Stormont has been in the 
Army Air Corps, where he has attained the rank of captain. 
His most recent assignment has been to write the history of 
the strategic bombardment of Europe. Stormont is expecting 
to be released from the army at an early date. He has been on 
leave from the Schreiner Institute at Kerrville. 


Hon. Harry Pennington, of San Antonio, has again author- 
ized the Association to sponsor and direct the Louis Wiltz Kemp 
Essay Contest in Texas History for Texas College Students. 
The contest was inaugurated last year with marked initial suc- 
cess. Those receiving awards in last year’s contest were: 

First PLACE: Janet Watson Roy, University of Texas 


SECOND PLACE: Betty Joe Greer, West Texas State Teachers College 
THIRD PLACE: Marnie Lesser, Blinn College 


Already it is apparent that competition will be keener this 
year. 

The contest is open to all undergraduate students beneath 
the age of twenty-five enrolled in Texas colleges. First prize 
award will be $100. Awards totaling $175 will be made. 

Papers may be written about any phase of the historic past 
of Texas—political, economic, cultural, social, geographic, bio- 
graphical, or industrial. Original research and contributions to 
the fund of knowledge about Texas will be given consideration 
over re-statements of known facts. 
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The contest closes April 1, 1946. Full information regarding 
it may be secured by writing the Texas State Historical Asso- 
ciation, University Station, Austin 12, Texas. 


Robert Taft, editor of the Transactions of the Kansas Acad- 
emy of Science, Lawrence, Kansas, is starting a series of arti- 
cles in the Kansas Historical Quarterly in the “Pictorial Record 
of the Old West.” The first artists to be taken up will be Paul 
Frenzeny and Jules Tavernier, who were sent by Harper’s 
Weekly on a cross-country tour in 1873-1874. Frenzeny and 
Tavernier touched Texas around Denison and several of their 
sketches from that vicinity were published in Harper’s Weekly 
and in The Great Southwest for 1874. Illustrations appearing 
in Harper’s Weekly, presumably having a Texas origin, are as 
follows: 


1. “An Oasis Along the Track” 
Vol. 18, p. 254, March 21, 1874 
2. “Arkansas Pilgrims” 
Vol. 18, p. 306, April 4, 1874 
3. “Arkansas Pilgrims in Camp” 
Vol. 18, p. 361, April 25, 1874 
4. “A Freshet in the Red River, Texas” 
Vol. 18, p. 361, April 25, 1874 
5. “Sugar-Making in Texas” 
Vol. 18, p. 806, April 4, 1874 
6. “A Deer Drive in the Texas ‘Cross-Timber’ ” 
Vol. 18, pp. 206-207, February 28, 1874 
7. “Saturday Noon in a South-Western Town” 
Vol. 18, p. 618, July 25, 1874 


Mr. Taft would appreciate any references to Frenzeny and 
Tavernier appearing in Texas newspapers for 1873 and 1874. 


“KK 


The entire membership is strongly urged now to make a 
mental note that the annual book auction for April, 1946, ap- 
proaches something of a crisis. The crisis arises from the fact 
that reserves of books are so sorely depleted. Also remember 
that books sent in early help us in the office in preparing auc- 
tion lists in time for distribution. We shall be happy to start 
receiving books for the auction at any time. 


| 
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Harry M. Konwiser, 181 Claremont Avenue, New York City, 
editor of Postal Magazine and an authority on the postal system 
in the Republic of Texas has presented to the Association bound 
copies of the Quarterly Review, Vol. I, No. 1, of January 28, 
1881 and Vol. I, No. 2, of April 28, 1881, issued by Cravins and 
Aguilo of Galveston from the corner of Twenty-fourth and 
Mechanic Streets. The Review featured philatelic news but is 
also a splendid item for the Texas Collection in the library. 


OW 


Houston Harte, publisher of the San Angelo Standard-Times, 
has rendered the Association numerous services within the past 
few years. Mr. Harte’s most recent contribution consists of a 
check in the amount of $150.00 which is to pay the costs of a 
special San Angelo number of the Junior Historian. Editor 
Harte renders both San Angelo and Texas history a splendid 
service with this contribution. It will materially stimulate local 
history research and writing in Tom Green County. Miss Grace 
Bitner, sponsor of the San Angelo High chapter, and Miss Mary 
Jane Gentry, sponsor of the San Angelo Junior High chapter, 
are now preparing copy for the special edition. 


“Kw OW 


The “Check List of Texas Imprints, 1846-1877,” by E. W. 
Winkler which has been carried in eleven previous installments 
of the Quarterly is absent from this number. Mr. Winkler has 
been away from Austin for several months on a special assign- 
ment in connection with his duties as Bibliographer in the 
Library. The series should be resumed in the April Quarterly. 


| 
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Book Keviews 


North Texas Regional Union List of Serials Supplement. Edited 
by Arthur M. Sampley. Denton (North Texas State Teach- 
ers College), 1945. Pp. x+135. 


On November 15, 1943, the public libraries of Dallas and 
Fort Worth and the libraries of North Texas State Teachers 
College, Southern Methodist University, Southwestern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Texas Christian University, and Texas 
State College for Women published the North Texas Regional 
Union List of Serials. This Supplement covers the period No- 
vember 15, 1943, to January 15, 1945, and indicates that real 
progress is being made in building up the libraries of the 
region on a co-operative basis. 

The Supplement contains 1735 items, and lists 542 titles not 
contained in the original publication. These additions bring 
the number of titles in the North Texas region to 5,068. The 
co-operating libraries are to be congratulated upon the progress 
they have made and upon the publication of this supplement. 

RALPH W. STEEN 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College 


The Texas Democrats. By Marion Humphreys Farrow. San 
Antonio (The Naylor Company), 1944. Pp. ix+99. $2.00. 


This is a study of Texas politics from the fall of the Con- 
federacy to the ratification of the Constitution of 1876. Most 
of the space is devoted to the administrations of Davis and 
Coke. On the whole the work is sketchy, but there is a satis- 
factory chapter on frontier defense and an interesting account 
of the attempt of Davis to retain the governor’s office in 1874. 
The title is justified, at least in part, by the theory that the 
book traces the fall and rise of the Democratic party in the 
postwar years. 

The study is accurate in so far as major events are concerned, 
but there are many errors of detail, some of which are doubt- 
less due to careless proofreading. There is a bibliography but 
no index. The book is illustrated. 

RALPH W. STEEN 

Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College . 
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American Historical Societies, 1790-1860. By Leslie W. Dunlap. 
Madison, Wisconsin (privately printed), 1944. Pp. viii+ 
238. $3.50. 


In 1791 the Massachusetts Historical Society was formed— 
the first in the United States. Before the Civil War sixty-five 
historical societies had been organized. Every state east of 
Texas except Delaware had seen the formation of a historical 
group, as had also the District of Columbia and the Territory 
of New Mexico. This book treats of the nature of the societies 
before 1861 and their contributions to the knowledge of Amer- 
ican history. 

The first part is a discussion of historical societies in general: 
the need which gave rise to them, the processes of establish- 
ment, membership and administration, state relations and 
finances, activities in the preservation and diffusion of docu- 
ments, publications, relations among the societies, and the con- 
tributions of the societies to the writing of American history. 
The author has delved painstakingly into the manuscript files 
of the secretaries of various societies, particularly those of New 
York, Massachusetts, and Wisconsin, and has examined thor- 
oughly the publications of the societies, including pamphlets 
and circulars. His account, therefore, is full and detailed. He 
has considered no phase in the formation and functioning of 
the societies to be so simple or self-evident not to merit descrip- 
tion. Thus there is information on the procedure of organiza- 
tion, officers and their functions, types of members, fees and 
dues, housing problems. The reader learns that the New York 
legislature granted the state society an appropriation to be 
raised by means of a lottery, and that the second volume of the 
Reports and Collections of the Wisconsin Historical Society 
was printed in German, while both the second and third vol- 
umes were translated into Norwegian. 

The second part of the book contains sketches of the sixty- 
five societies organized before the Civil War. Many of these 
groups were in operation only for brief periods, but about half 
of the sixty-five still remain in operation. 

In the preface Mr. Dunlap restricts the term American his- 
torical society to “associations of individuals organized pri- 
marily to collect, preserve, and make available the materials 
for the history of the United States or a section of it.” In 
discussing the need for societies, reasons for their establish- 
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ment, their purpose, functions, and publications, the author 
repeatedly emphasizes the importance of the “collection, preser- 
vation, and making available” of documents. Publication pro- 
grams were undertaken because publication of historical ma- 
terial was conceived to be the best way to accomplish this 
primary aim. By 1860 the societies had published more than 
five hundred works. All but ten societies participated in this 
activity, but ten societies issued about three-fourths of the total. 

As Mr. Dunlap points out, “most of the successful societies 
were sustained by the faithful service and indefatigable labor 
of one or several individuals.” Outstanding among those whose 
efforts he describes are Dr. Isaiah Thomas and Christopher 
Columbus Baldwin of the American Antiquarian Society, Dr. 
Basil Manly of the Alabama Historical Society, Dr. Thomas 
Robbins of the Connecticut Historical Society, and Lyman 
Draper of the Wisconsin Historical Society. The author quotes 
Manly’s description of the type of man that the societies needed: 
“a man full of antiquarian tastes—of habits laborious enough 
to make a splendid fortune,—but who is willing barely to earn 
a subsistence. He must have ability enough to make a chan- 
cellor—but will content himself with the pay of a constable.” 

The book is well written, meticulously documented, and con- 
tains a useful index. In addition to fulfilling his obligation of 
presenting a comprehensive history of the historical societies, 
the author includes innumerable details about the men who 
were active in the groups and the minute problems encountered 
in their operation. These bits of information contribute to the 
book’s being entertaining reading as well as a valuable work 
on a little touched subject. 

BETTY BROOKE EAKLE 
The University of Texas 


Pitchfork Ben Tillman: South Carolinian. By Francis Butler 
Simkins. Baton Rouge (Louisiana State University Press), 
1944. Pp. xiii+577. Illustrations. $4.50. 


The best review that could be written of this book appears 
in its last chapter under the title, “Final Estimate.” This sum- 
mary covers nine pages, and in it Professor Simkins has very 
clearly presented an excellent appraisal of Benjamin Ryan Till- 
man II. The first sentence of the summary is reminiscent of 
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many similar regrets expressed by biographers: namely, 
“... Ben Tillman did not make a systematic collection of let- 
ters and reminiscences to illuminate the path of biographers; 
the man and the civilization he represented were either too 
ill-disciplined or too reticent for such an orderly procedure” 
(p. 547). There are frequent footnote references to the Tillman 
Papers, but a careful reading of the “Critical Essay on Author- 
ities” reveals the fact that, although there is much bulk— 
97,650 items—the Papers are “disappointing.” Professor Sim- 
kins also regrets that he did not have at his disposal “the many 
private letters from which the authoritative biography is usually 
drawn” (p. viii). He did, however, use very extensive sources 
and on the basis of these he wrote an outstanding biography. 

Tillman earned the soubriquet of Pitchfork in his first cam- 
paign for the Senate. In a speech at Lexington on July 20, 
1894, he said: “... Iam going to Washington with a pitchfork 
and prod him [Cleveland] in his old fat ribs” (p. 315). A 
footnote explains that the “somewhat obvious imagery of the 
pitchfork” was used by Tillman as early as November 5, 1887, 
in a speech at Marion when, in talking about the opposition of 
the lawyers of the state, he said that if they continued to mis- 
represent him he would “give them the pitchfork end every 
time.” 

Tillman came upon the political scene as a result of the 
agrarian discontent of the 1880’s. He and his farmer friends, 
the “wool-hat, one-gallus” boys, wrested the political control of 
the state from Wade Hampton and the Bourbons, the “silk-hat”’ 
boys, in 1890. Tillman effected some educational, constitutional, 
and administrative reforms which were “so moderate that con- 
servative traditions were scarcely violated” (p. viii). Tillman 
was a mixture of radicalism and conservatism. He was radical 
in his speech, in uprooting the power of the ante-bellum aris- 
tocracy, in substituting control by the agrarian element, and 
in advocating the free coinage of silver. He was conservative 
on the race question and on upholding white supremacy and 
the Democratic party, the fundamental tenets of the tidewater 
aristocracy. His conservatism, it seems to me, outweighed his 
radicalism. 

What made Tillman South Carolina’s “second most important 
figure’”’—second only to John C. Calhoun? What made him “the 
most forceful personality which it [South Carolina] has pro- 
duced since the Civil War?” A brief statement of his accom- 
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plishments must suffice here; the full answer can easily be read. 

Tillman participated in the events of 1876 which freed South 
Carolina from carpetbag-negro rule. He displayed qualities of 
leadership in behalf of the farmers for agricultural improve- 
ment. In the 1880’s Tillmanism developed, getting its start at 
the Farmers’ Convention at Columbia on April 29, 1886. In 
the fall of 1886 Tillman had a conference with Thomas Green 
Clemson, Calhoun’s son-in-law, and two of Clemson’s neighbors, 
which resulted in persuading Clemson to use Fort Hill for an 
agricultural college rather than a Calhoun memorial. Tillman 
was appointed as one of the seven trustees (p. 122). The pro- 
Tillman forces of the legislature of 1889 framed a law which 
gave to Clemson College the Federal funds provided by the 
Morrill Act and levied a sales tax on fertilizer for its support. 
This was for Tillman “the realization of a prized idea” (p. 137). 
In the Democratic convention of 1888, although he failed to 
dominate that body to the extent of nominating a candidate for 
governor, Tillman “victoriously championed a resolution re- 
quiring Democratic county chairmen to invite candidates for 
state offices to speak in their respective counties” (p. 133), thus 
enlarging the system of joint debates for Congressional dis- 
tricts, which Tillman had secured in 1886, into “a county-to- 
county affair.” 

In 1890 Tillman won the race for the governorship. In open- 
ing his race for the nomination at Anderson on May 11, 1890, 
he proposed nine reforms. His inaugural address on December 
4 was praised by friend and foe alike; “it was a harbinger of 
an administration of achievements” (p. 173). When his two 
terms as governor were over, Tillman listed the following re- 
forms: “the establishment of Winthrop and Clemson colleges, 
taxation reforms, the victory over the phosphate interests, the 
Dispensary law, the refunding of the debt, the empowering of 
the railroad commission to fix rates, and the establishment of 
a greater degree of white democracy by the inauguration of 
the state primary” (p. 233). The establishment of the Dis- 
pensary for controlling the liquor traffic “showed Ben Tillman’s 
statesmanship in its most original and most constructive 
aspects” (p. 261). Professor Simkins insists that the list must 
include “the limiting of the hours of labor in cotton mills, the 
reapportionment of legislative and Congressional representa- 
tion, economies in public expenditures, and the preparation of 
a way for a constitutional convention” (p. 233). Governor Till- 
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man correctly believed that “the future historian of the State 
must devote more than a passing glance” to the achievements 
of his governorship. 

From chief executive of his state Tillman advanced to the 
United States Senate, beginning his tenure on March 4, 1895. 
He died on July 3, 1918, after a service of over twenty-three 
years. For eighteen years his party was the minority party, 
and for the last ten years of his tenure he was practically an 
invalid, having suffered his first stroke of paralysis on March 
19, 1908. He supported the popular demand for war with Spain 
but opposed imperialism; later he supported President Wilson’s 
appeal to Congress for war with Germany; he championed the 
free coinage of silver and attacked Cleveland for his stand on 
the money question; he voted for the Dingley Tariff because 
of its protective duties on lumber, rice, cotton, corn, and other 
Southern products; he secured the navy yard for Charleston 
and an appropriation for the Charleston Exposition of 1902; 
he defended his state’s position on the negro question, particu- 
larly the suffrage restrictions; he disapproved of Roosevelt’s 
“appointment of Negroes to office in the South” and demanded 
an explanation from Roosevelt about the Panama Revolution; 
he opposed the constructive Pure Food and Drug Act; and he 
steered the Hepburn Rate Bill through the Senate in 1906 at 
the request of the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 

The book is well written, and its story sustains the reader’s 
interest throughout. The format and print are pleasing, and 
the work of proofreading must be commended. The Louisiana 
State University Press deserves praise for the inclusion of this 
biography in its Southern Biography Series. Professor Sim- 
kins, as “the just historian of the future” (p. 233), has recog- 
nized the fact that “critics must estimate Tillman in the light 
of his times,” and in that light has called him “the most suc- 
cessful governor South Carolina has ever had.” 

RUDOLPH L. BIESELE 


The University of Texas 


The Tchefuncte Culture, An Early Occupation of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. By James A. Ford and George I. Quim- 
by, Jr. An appendix on the skeletal remains by Charles E. 
Snow. American Antiquity, vol. X, no. 3, Supplement. Pub- 
lished jointly by The Society for American Archaeology 
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and Louisiana State University, 1945. Pp. 113. Illustra- 
tions. 


In recent years, scientific archaeology in North America has 

belatedly turned away from mere collecting and concerned it- 

self more and more with the establishment of sound chronologies 

as prerequisite to understanding the development of native cul- 

tures. With the definition of a Tchefuncte period in the lower 

Mississippi valley, this region is now second only to the Puebloan 

Southwest in the fullness of its record of successive prehistoric 

cultures within the United States. In the eastern area there 

now appears an unbroken sequence from historic tribes (Natch- 

| ez, Tunica, Choctaw, etc.) back to the “Archaic” or shell-heap 

period, the earliest recognized. The Archaic was without pot- 

tery until near its end, whereas the Tchefuncte is now recog- 

nized as the earliest full-fledged pottery culture in Louisiana, 

and perhaps in the entire East. As such, it occupies a position 

of great importance, since it appears to contain many of the 

formative elements of more famous and widespread eastern cul- 

tures: Hopewell, Adena, Marksville. In age, it may almost 
certainly be placed at prior to 1000 A.D. 

The authors have presented a model of careful description of 
six sites, method of excavation and analysis, and description of | 
artifacts. Diagrams and tabulations greatly aid the organiza- | 
tion of data. Interpretations are clearly stated and restated. 
Dr. Snow’s analysis of the skeletal remains is likewise scholarly 
and conservative, containing much useful tabular data. This 


work forms an important chapter in American archaeology. 
ALEX D. KRIEGER 


The University of Texas 
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J. C. Dykes, “Dime Novel Texas; or, The Sub-Literature of 
the Lone Star State,” is Assistant Chief, Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice, with the United States Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington, D. C. He makes his home now in College Park, Mary- 
land, but has ample justification for his claim of still being a 
Texan; he was born and received his public school education in 
Dallas after which he went to Texas A. & M., where he took 
the B.S. degree in agriculture. His continuing interest in Texas 
is well demonstrated by his contribution here. Dykes’s particu- 
lar field of interest is Rangers—Texas Rangers especially, but 
also the other organizations known by that name. It is said 
that he has the largest collection of Rangerana in existence. 


Seb. S. Wilcox, “The Spanish Archives of Laredo,” is official 
court reporter for the 49th Judicial District of Texas. He has 
been a resident of Laredo for many years and will be remem- 
bered by regular Quarterly readers as the writer of “Laredo 
During the Texas Republic” (XLII, 83-107) and “The Laredo 
City Election and Riot of 1886” (XLV, 1-23) as well as various 
other articles in Frontier Times and Naylor’s Epic-Century. 


Paul Adams, “Amelia Barr in Texas, 1856-1868,” began his 
studies in Texas history and literature through an interest in 
O. Henry. A past president of the San Antonio Historical As- 
sociation, he has been a newspaper reporter, a free-lance mag- 
azine writer, a radio book reviewer, and a real estate broker 
and appraiser. He is an eager collector of Texana. He has 
recently become the president of the San Antonio Board of 
Education. 


Joseph Weldon Hale, “Masonry in the Early Days of Texas,” 
graduated from Baylor University in 1915 and shortly there- 
after began the general practice of law in Waco, Texas, where 
he still makes his home. Since 1940 he has been Associate 
Justice of the Court of Civil Appeals. 


Walter McCausland, “Some Early Texas Newspapers,” is su- 
pervisor of Public Relations for the International Railway Com- 
pany of Buffalo, New York. Born and educated in Philadelphia, 
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he has been active in civic affairs in Buffalo and has served 
for many years as a member of the Board of Directors of the 
International Railway Company. Interested in the history of 
the republic and early statehood of Texas, he has written arti- 
cles for the Grosvenor Library Bulletin, the Buffalo Evening 
News, and the Buffalo Courier-Express. 


Julia Kathryn Garrett, “Dr. John Sibley and the Louisiana- 
Texas Frontier, 1803-1814,” is a teacher of history in Arlington 
Heights High School, Fort Worth. She is the author of Green 
Flag over Texas. 


Colonel M. L. Crimmins, “Texas Items in the Army and Navy 
Chronicle, 1836,” resides at 312 Geneseo Road, San Antonio, 
where he is president of the San Antonio Historical Associa- 
tion. After a distinguished career in the Army the Colonel has 
distinguished himself in the historical field. For a fuller note 
on his historical activities see the Quarterly for October, 1944 
(XLVIII, No. 2), pp. 318-319. 
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HOLIDAY GREETINGS 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


Does YOUR LIBRARY 
CONTAIN THIS SET OF 


BOOKS 


Our Catholic Heritage In Texas 


BY CARLOS E. CASTANEDA 


IN SEVEN VOLUMES 


THE MOST COMPLETE HISTORY OF TEXAS 
AND THE SOUTHWEST WRITTEN IN A 
CONTINUOUS NARRATIVE — EXCITING AS 
A NOVEL— MORE THRILLING THAN A 
MYSTERY — THIS IS ONE SET OF BOOKS 
THAT EVERY LIBRARY SHOULD HAVE 


PUBLISHED BY 


VON BOECKMANN-JONES COMPANY 


110 EAST NINTH ST.— AUSTIN, TEXAS 


State and Local 
Government 


in Texas 


By PATTERSON, McALISTER 
& HESTER 


Land 
of the 
Free 


By HOCKETT & SCHLESINGER 


The World 
Since 1914 


By WALTER C. LANGSAM 


The Macmillan Company 


60 Fifth Ave., New York 11 


Macmillan Texts 


This book outlines and explains all 
aspects of government in Texas—the 
political powers and forms of both 
local and state government; the’ 
processes of making and enforcing 
laws and statutes; government ex- 
penditures and the means of meet- 
ing them. It also includes material 
on the working relationship between 
state and Federal governments. A 
new printing contains a supplement 
of 24 pages bound in the book, sum- 
marizing developments in Texas gov- 
ernment since 1940. $2.75 (probable) 
To be published in December. 


“Hockett and Schlesinger .. . recog- 
nize from first to last that American 
history has been a branch of world 
history. . . . Theirs is not a mere 
essay or pocket volume. It is a true 
history with all the components.”— 
J. G. Randall in THE YALE REVIEW. 

$4.00 


This book covers the significant 
events in every country of the world 
since 1914 through April, 1943. It 
possesses a sound organization, an 
attractive style, a precise and ob- 
jective point of view, discerning judg- 
ment and comprehensiveness. 

5th Ed. $4.00 
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The Steck Company 


has reprinted in facsimile 
many rare and distinctive 
early Texas books. The list in- 
cludes: 


Yoakum’s History of Texas 

Kendall’s Santa Fe Expedi- 
tion 

Holley’s Texas 

Reid’s Texas Rangers 

Baker’s Scrap Book 

Green’s Mier Expedition 


Wilbarger’s Indian Depre- 
dations 


Foote’s Texas and Texans 


Write for complete descrip- 
tive catalog. 


The Steck Company 


Publishers 


AUSTIN TEXAS 


| 

| 

| 
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Texiana 


With an immaculate disdain for detail and 
pedantic classification, our approach to books 
on the Southwest has been to include anything 
good enough to hang on with both hands regard- 
less of the nationality of the author or the exact 
geographical setting. Hence, we are almost 
equally pleased with a topflight book on New 
Mexico by a Russian and a spiritual interpreta- 
tion on how it feels to be a fourth-generation 
Texan by the fourth generation Texan. 

Frankly, we are a little bored with the waving 
of the flaming torch of professional Texanism 
and prefer to assume a more casual, depart- 
ment-of-understatement attitude. 


THE PERSONAL BOOKSHOP 


1330 COMMERCE STREET. DALLAS 1, TEXAS 


* 


THE BEST GASOLINE 
you ever used 


The Humble Company utilizes the superb 
manufacturing facilities built for wartime 
needs to make the new Esso Extra, first 
among premium gasolines. It is a gasoline 
of unprecedented quality, with a new, higher 
than pre-war octane rating which makes it 
second only to the gasoline used by war 
planes in combat. 


Next time you need gasoline, stop at the 
nearest Humble sign for better than pre-war 
Esso Extra, the best gasoline you ever used. 


HUMBLE OIL & REFINING CO. 


Hee For the performance you missed during war years fill 
(humnis) up at the Humble sign. 
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THE NAYLOR COMPANY has built for Texas and the Southwest a successful 
regional publishing house with facilities for good bookmaking and distribution 
to all America. 


As expansion plans unfold, every phase of publishing technique will be given 
consideration. The quality of these books will be improved from every angle. 
The best in modern bookmaking equipment will shortly be in full operation, to 
provide the buyer with fine books of distinctive formats. Planned national pro- 
motion will insure an even wider distribution of titles. NAYLOR books, selected 
for publication on the basis of literary merit alone, will continue to represent 
worth-while subject-matter, discriminating literary style, and beauty of work- 
manship. Increased personnel, carefully trained in the NAYLOR policy, should 
assure a creditable functioning of the Company's pledge of quality publications 
—and full cooperation—to its dealer outlets. ; 


Keep up with the Naylor list. 


THE NAYLOR COMPANY 


Regional Publishers of the Southwest 
918 N. St. ‘Mary’s St., San Antonio 6, Texas 
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HELPING TO MAKE 


Texas History 


In the story of Texas’ agricultural 

and industrial progress, the pio- 

neering role of Texas Power & Light 
Company looms large. 


This Company is truly a pioneering Texas 
institution . .. built by Texans . . . manned 
by Texans ... and dedicated to the upbuild- 
ing of Texas. In 19138, TP&L Company built 
the first high-voltage transmission line in 
Texas, making it possible for cities, towns 
and rural areas alike to enjoy metropolitan- 
type, low-cost dependable electric service. Al- 
ways the champion of agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, this Company pioneered 
rural electrification in Texas, pioneered the 
development of iron and lignite deposits, 
pioneered in the establishment of textile, 
cheese, and milk, processing plants, and in the 
development of the dairy industry. 


In the recent war emergency, TP&L Com- 
pany transmission lines, spreading out over 
North, Central and East Texas, made it pos- 
sible for large military installations and war 
plants requiring as much power as entire 
cities to be located in this area with full 
assurance of abundant, dependable and low- 
cost electric power immediately available. This 
Company met promptly and effectively every 
call for electric power for the war program 
without any curtailment of service to its 
regular customers. 


Today, this Company is again busy helping 
to build a greater peacetime Texas. Its in- 
dustrial-minded manpower, as well as_ its 
abundant power facilities, are at the disposal 
of Texans seeking to develop new or to ex- 
pand existing Texas opportunities. 


TEXAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 


A Pioneering Texas Institution 
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Announcing--- 


A FULL REPRESENTATION 
OF OUR PUBLICATIONS AND REMAINDERS 
FOR THE CONVENIENCE 


OF THE WHOLESALE & RETAIL TRADE 
at 


202 LOSOYA STREET 
in downtown 


SAN ANTONIO 


(MR. A. F. VON BLON) 


THE ANSON JONES PRESS 


405 Fannin at Preston 
HOUSTON 


(MR. HERBERT FLETCHER) 
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For the Life of 


your Car... 


* GULF NO-NOX GASOLINE 
* GULFPRIDE OIL 
* GULFLEX REGISTERED LUBRICATION 


Serving the Book Needs 
of the Southwest 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST—MAIL ORDERS PREPAID 


COKESBURY BOOK STORE 


1910 MAIN STREET 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS 
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Here was born 


America’s Petroleum Industry 


The first recorded use of American petroleum 
by the white man is believed to be that made 
by the survivors of the De Soto Expedition. 


The tiny handmade ships, making their way 
westward along the Texas Gulf Coast en route 
to Mexico, were beset by a storm and put ashore 
approximately three and one-half miles west of 
Sabine Pass, Jefferson County, about July 25, 
1543. 


The Gentleman from Elvas — believed to have 
been Alvaro Fernandez —in his chronicle, pub- 
lished in Evora, Portugal, in 1557, wrote: 


“The vessels came together in a creek, where 
lay the two brigantines that preceded them. Find- 
ing a scum the sea cast up, called copee, which 
is like pitch and used instead on shipping, where 
that is not to be had, they payed the bottoms of 
their vessels with it.” 


Thus this copee, probably from an asphaltic 
seepage which persists even to this day, served 
the useful purpose of making the boats seaworthy 
again. The expedition reached Mexico, and Fidalgo 
Fernandez lived to put on record a priceless bit 
of American and Texas history. 


The Texas Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 


Research and Service organization of the 
Texas Petroleum Industry 
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WE ANNOUNCE THE PUBLICATION 
of the following unique item of Texiana: 


HORTICULTURE AND HORTICULTURISTS IN 
EARLY TEXAS, by Samuel Wood Geiser: 
108 pages, indexed. 


An historical account of scientific horticul- 
| ture in Texas, 1830-1930. It consists of two 
parts. Part I, Horticulture (seven chapters) 
deals with Fruit Culture in Texas, 1830-1850; 
Census Returns for Fruit Crops in Texas, 
1850-1930; Indigenous Fruits of Texas; Tex- 
as Horticultural Societies, 1870-1896; Early 
Texas Horticultural Journals; Bibliography. 
Part II, Horticulturists, gives thumb-nail 
sketches of 165 Texas horticulturists who 
originated or introduced new horticultural 
varieties, or published papers on horticul- 
tural discovery and practice in Texas. 


An indispensable work of reference by an 


accomplished scholar 


Bound in paper $1.00—in cloth $1.50 


Address orders to 


| 

| UNIVERSITY PRESS IN DALLAS, Southern Methodist 
| University, Dallas 5, Texas. 
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The Austin National Bank 


Austin, Texas 


(The Friendly Bank) 
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THE QUARTERLY 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to a. that almost all 
back volumes of THE QUARTERLY may now be purchased. 
Many numbers in the first twenty volumes have been 
teprinted, and some of the originals are still available 
A set may be purchased either on the installment ~~ 
or for cash on delivery. 


Volumes may bead fr the following 
"prices: 
; $6.00 per volume unbound; 
$8.00 per volume bound in eloth; 


x $1.50 per single number. 
“(Volumes III and I'V are now OP.) . 


All the remaining volumes (Volumes XXI T thie 
for: 


“$5.50 | per unbound ; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$1.00 per single number. 


The Association will undertake to 
bound for members, charging merely the binder’s price. 
All quotations subject to prior sale; to 

notice. 


2 
S STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION | 
Box 2181, University Station .. 
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